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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE HEART-WHOLE WOMAN. 


Who hath talked of weeping? Yet 
There is something at my heart 
Gnawing, I would fain forget ; 
And an aching, and a smart.—C. G. RossEertt. 


ONICA’S insinuation in regard to young Rowland was made 
just as the sisters were re-entering their own domain, after 
their successful call in Queen’s Gate. 

It was not, as we know, well received by Bell. 

‘I am sure he never thought of that,’ she cried, as soon as 
wrath and confusion would let her speak. ‘And I am sure I did 
not, and neyer should. It is too bad of you, Monica, to put such 
an idea, into one’s head. I was only thinking of baie as a—as @ 
host, as sqmgeone to be talked to, who was busy looking after us, 
and ,yepy kind, and pleasant, oad amusing—he really was very 
amusing; but if you think I asked you afterwards about his being 
considered good-looking, because—because—oh ! I am very angry 
with you, Monica! I am indeed, Monica!’ 

‘Tam most dreadfully penitent, Bell.’ 

_ '¥ou are laughing at me again now.’ 

‘Laughing? Oh, no: not laughing. Not laughing much. Or 
if I am, what's in a langh any more than in a rose? Seriously, 
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my dear, this is no laughing matter. When I saw you and Mr. 
Rowland in such very close conversation together, and so very 
well pleased with each other, I was not at all inclined to laugh. 
I said to my wise self, “ This will never do. My good sister 
is not to play the fool as I have played it,” and I meant to give a 
little piece of admonition on the subject. But anon I take note 
of your friend—I observe he pays me no attention—(you had 
your day in regard to that complaint, Bell; it is my day now)— 
and I think my own thoughts. When my dear sister asks so 
sweetly and seriously, with such a heavenly innocence in her 
accents, for my opinion of Mr. Beauty Rowland’s looks, I think 
them still more. On the whole they are pleasant thoughts. I 
might go on with the series under very little encouragement.’ 

But Isabel was not to be won. She had been so genuinely 
unconscious, so absolutely straightforward in her simplicity, that 
it did seem as if she should not have been the victim of mirth 
and slyness. 

Bell was slower of temperament than her sister. Monica’s 
blood galloped in her veins; Bell’s stole along. When a new 
idea came to Monica, it burst in upon her, carrying all before it ; 
the same would be admitted cautiously and reluctantly into Bell’s 
mind. 

Monica was now all alive to another aspect of life than any 
which had ever before been presented to her. Bell was not so sure 
about this aspect. 

Her timid nature clung to old traditions. Her more sluggish 
imagination had never at any time busied itself with speculative 
theories and deductions ; so that long after the quicker and more 
reflective elder had learned to despise and suspect, the younger 
was still being guided by Colonel Lavenham’s maxims. 

Thus in the revolution of ideas which had travelled swiftly 
over the spirit of the former, the latter had had but a very minor 
share. She had been borne along by Monica’s side on the breast 
of the strong current which swept across her sister’s soul. She 
had agreed to all Monica said because it was Monica who spoke ; 
but with it all, in secret she still held to a few dogged reservations 
with a tenacity which did credit to her fibre. 

One of these reservations was in regard to old friends and new. 
Bell would be obstinately silent when Monica railed against the 
world which had, if we may so speak, borne and bred them. It 
made her uneasy, even though she had no defence to offer; and 
as her former life had suited her easy nature better in all respects 
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than it had accommodated itself to the higher spirit of her sister, 
it can hardly be wondered at that she should still look back upon 
it with longings and regrets. She was also a full year younger 
than Monica, though that perhaps did not greatly signify. The 
pair had made their début together, the Lavenhams having been 
impatient of the success which was expected to attend the pro- 
duction of the beautiful orphans, and reluctant to wait till Isabel 
was arrived at the accredited age. 

It will thus be understood that, although at nineteen years old 
the younger Miss Lavenham was in some respects a woman of the 
world, with twenty-fold the experience of many a mature matron, 
she still beheld it fresh, sparkling, inviting ; was still unwilling 
to believe that it could ever be anything else. 

Partly from the tender consideration for a weaker creature 
incident to one possessed of infinite force of character, and partly 
from a desire to shut her own eyes and see only what she chose to 
see, Monica had kept to herself much of the knowledge which her 
strange life brought, and it was only during the past few weeks 
that Isabel had come to perceive how differently the two must 
always have felt. Monica had at once loved and hated, clung 
to and repulsed, feared and scorned the world she lived in. While 
firmly implanted, as she believed, in its midst, she had scoffed at 
it and made light of it; subsequently, in the uprooting and de- 
molition which had followed, it had obtained in her eyes a fictitious 
value and endearment; finally, she was by one rapid transition 
and another fast throwing it off altogether. 

This will serve to explain to my readers Monica Lavenham’s 
attitude towards the young man whom she thought, and not un- 
warrantably, had been attracted by her sister. ‘Why not?’ she 
inquired of herself. ‘ He is a gentleman ; nota fine gentleman, not 
asmart man,—but a gentleman all the same. She would never be 
ashamed of him,—he would never give her any occasion to be 
ashamed of him. Then he is rich, and could offer a comfortable 
home. Lastly, he has a devoted sister, who on the slightest en- 
couragement is ready to break out in songs of praise loud enough 
to fill the dome of St. Paul’s. He must be a good fellow, I should 
say—a good, steady, work-a-day husband, who would suit Bell 
down to the ground. No trouble—no temper—no anything. As 
for his beauty—oh! dear me, yes,— anything she likes to call it. 
He has an immaculate nose, irreproachable eyes and mouth, and a 
superb head of hair. N.B.—He ought to have it cut. I will ery 
ditto to every other commendation, but if she says his hair is not 
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too long, I will make a stand. It is very pretty hair, pretty and 
well brushed;—but he must go to the hairdresser if he is to become: 
my brother-in-law. . The shorter a man’s hair is kept,’ continued: 
this excellent authority, with decision, ‘the better ; especially when 
it waves’; and on a sudden her eyes took a farcaway look, a little 
smile crept over her lips, and she woke up presently with a sigh, 
to wish she had not been thinking again of Harry Dorrien.°* - 

Bell, however, hardly got on so fast. The Rowlands were 
still to her only the Rowlands. The house in Queen’s Gate only 
the pis aller to which their weary steps and sinking hearts had 
turned -when Belgrave Square and Eaton Square drove them 
unrelentingly away.. And though she had enjoyed herself within 
the fire-lit oasis, and found an amusing companion in her host, she 
was astonished to find that Monica should, to use a homely phrase, 
‘even’ her. to the level which Monica’s words indicated. - Practical’ 
Monica was somewhat taken aback by this view of the subject. 

‘ It-is sheer nonsense, however ’—she pursued the above rumin- 
ations impetuously. * ‘ I must set myself to work off all such little- 
ness.- It is not pride,—I could understand pride,—but Bell never. 
was proud,—she has no right to begin being proud,—and besides, 
she is not proud,’ emphatically and illogically.” ‘She is-just a 
goose,’ continued the elder sister; with a sister’s impartial frank- 
ness.” ‘ And if there is anything i in it; I. must not allow her to be’ 
a goose. Iam sure I only wish thete ‘were’ something in it. I. 
only hope there may be.” Queen’s Gate ?—why not Queen’s Gate ?- 
Bell might be as happy. in Queen’s Gate as anywhere else. I am; 
sure Aunt Fanny used to visit there, though it happened that’ we 
forgot if she did. She must have visited there—of course she 
visited there. And what in the name of commion sense’ does it 
matter whether she did or not? -It is perfectly ridiculous— 
it is idiotic to think so much about such things. I always 
felt it was so; though I talked like the rest, and was as silly. 
as anybody. Six months ago I- should have said, ‘ Whiere is 
Queen’s Gate?” with quite as good an air as Bell did the 
other day, though I should have known perfectly, even to a 
square inch, the head and the tail of it. It is a very nice part 
too—nice and open—and the houses are magnificent. “If Bell can 
think-Ernest Rowland a handsome man, she may very well think 
his home a handsome house. And if she does not think it ’—a 
pause—‘ she has just got to think it,’ concluded Miss Lavenham, 
with the authority of a commander-in-chief disposing of a, 
drummer boy. : 
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Accordingly, ‘I did not know Mr, Rowland belonged to the 
“ Junior Carlton,” ’ observed she one day, when the two came in to 
find a certain card on their table. ‘The “Junior Carlton,”’ pro- 
ceeded Monica, taking it up, and eyeing the superscription. 

‘I don’t’ see that that is anything,’ rejoined her sister, who 
was still somewhat tant upon the — ‘ Anyone may —s 
to a club, I suppose.’ 

“Then you suppose very waite, my dear. To belong to a 
good club—to so good a club as the “ Junior Carlton ”—argues a 
certain status ; that is to say, it is always thought scenething of, 
especially among men. ‘ The “ Junior Carlton ” ’ she paused. 
onandd SY suppose Mr. Dorrien belongs to it,’ ie secy Bell, a little 
maliciously. — ya % 

‘Yes, he does ’—Monica affected to perceive nothing—‘ he 
does, and ‘what I was wondering was, can it have been he who put 
Mr. Rowland up for it? ~ I know they are friends.’ 

‘Oh! Monica, friends!’ -- + 

‘I tell you they are friends,’ with some “silt.” ‘I knew 
that long ago. Everyone likes the Rowlands, and Lady Dorrien 
herself-told me that she did not know how it was she had never 
called i tipon ‘them.‘ I remember her very spe were, “Harry is 
such’ friends’ with the eldest son.”’ 

‘So that is why you have taken him up so ners if 
edge ‘Absurd ! > But Monica coloured. ‘As if Mr. Rowland 
needed to be “ taken up” by me or by anyone, she continued 
briskly. ‘If you don’t like him, don’t like him, and see no more 
of him,—but for goodness’ sake let us have the truth about it. 
Nobody wants to force your inclinations, as it is called; but if 
you begin to pretend that he is not good enough for you, "and all 
that kind of silly, foolish, school-girlish rubbish,’ tone and emphasis 
rising with-every word, ‘you will make a perfect laughing-stock 
of yourself, and you will meet with no sympathy from me.’ 

‘Inever said he was not good enough—I never said ‘such a 
word, Monica.’ ; 

: You meant it, and you looked it. , You turned down the 
corners of your prim mouth at his card 

_ ‘—Only because you made such a fuss about it.’ 
‘ «I made no fuss about it. I said that I did not know that 
Mr. Rowland belonged to the “ Junior Carlton,” and neither I did. 
‘You were on the look-out for a chance of being disagreeable, and 
so you snapped at me.~ You would not have said what you did 
about—other people, if you had not meant to be disagreeable,’ 
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‘What other people ?’ 

But Monica marched out of the room. 

’ She was not so angry, however, but that she smiled to herself 
aé soon as she was on the stairs, ‘She is left standing with his 
card in her hand,’ she nodded. ‘Oh, my dear Bell, I don’t fancy 
you will ask, “‘ Where is Queen’s Gate?” another time.’ 

On the next occasion when Mr. Rowland called, the young 
ladies were at home. 

It was a raw, foggy, miserable day, and the lamps were flaring 
in the little street outside. Within, the house was only half-lit— 
not sufficiently illuminated to be cheerful, but reluctantly and as 
it were grudgingly accorded a glimmer, which was barely sufficient 
to unravel the gloom. A solitary gas jet was burning, where three 
or four others were turned off, 

In the Miss Lavenhams’ parlour each sister had a novel in 
her hand, her feet on the fender, and a candle at her elbow, by 
whose light she was reading. The two chairs were pulled round 
in front of a rather disorderly grate, in which the fire had burned 
low, and where ashes largely predominated. 

In truth, the whole small, shabby apartment was at the worst ; 
and as its occupants sprang to their feet on the entrance of a 
new comer, each was cruelly conscious of its being so. They had 
not expected anyone ; and though of course aware that, in London 
especially, one should always believe in the unexpected, so few 
and far between had been their visitors hitherto that they had 
allowed a dismal afternoon to drift away, and had settled themselves 
down to read some of the new books lent by Gertrude Rowland, 
without paying heed to the cheerless aspect of their abode. 

‘Even our miserable little messy tea was on the table,’ said 
Bell, afterwards, ‘with its horrid little tray, and cups of common 
china. I was so ashamed—weren’t you, Monica? And he had 
never been to see us before—I mean, he had never been let in 
before. It was so dreadfully unfortunate that he should have come 
on such a day !’ 

‘Oh, well, we put it to rights before he left, I think,’ replied 
her sister, hopefully. ‘And he knows we are only in lodgings, so 
that we cannot be expected to have things comfortable.’ 

‘But we do sometimes have them comfortable—that was the 
worst of it. We can at least make the room look tidy and bright. 
The day Lady Annette called, we were looking as nice as possible. 
It was that which made it so tiresome,’ and there was a suspicion 
of tears in her mortified tone, 
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‘Monica could not help laughing. ‘You would have preferred 
to have had Lady Annette comé on the unlucky day, and Mr, 
Rowland on the lucky day ?’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said Isabel, turning away. 

‘Now, my dear Bell, don’t “ Pshaw!” at me—’tis of no use, 
and only breeds ill-will. We have had our little quarrel on the 
subject, and now we are good friends again, and are going to dis- 
cuss the situation amicably. I was as much annoyed as you were 
to-day. I was red to the very roots of my hair when that dread- 
ful girl with her dreadful accent bawled out “ Mr. Riaowland!” 
and flung him into the room without giving us a moment’s 
warning. But when I saw how very little of it all he seemed to 
see, and how absolutely none of it all he seemed to feel, I own I 
forgot to be vexed, and thought only of—other things.’. 

‘Of what did you think, Monica?’ said Bell, in rather a low 
voice, 

‘Of you, dear, for one. This is the second time within a few 
days that this visitor has been here. Meantime we have been 
there. When either there or here it is the same thing. Shall I 
put that thing into words ?’ smiling. | 

‘No, no, don’t, Monica,’ but Bell was also smiling. ‘But, 
Monica,’ she proceeded after a momentary pause, ‘if—of course I 
am only saying “if”’—but if it were as you think—do you—I 
don’t quite understand how you are so anxious that—that I ‘ 
she faltered and paused. 

‘My dear sister, do not try to understand. I don’t myself 
understand. I doubt if the matter is understandable, if it comes to 
that. All I know is this, that if a good fellow with a good fortune 
comes to you and wishes to marry you, and you think you can 
like this good fellow—let me see—it will be—it will be your good 
fortune if you secure him. See that?’ and without giving her 
sister an opportunity of replying, she ran away. 

She wanted Bell to have time to think. Also she wanted her 
to be eager for another discussion ; and we may add, for the benefit 
of match-making sisters, that in each of these aims the astute 
Miss Lavenham was wise to admiration. Before the next meeting 
Mr. Rowland had, thanks to her discretion, secured his outposts. 

‘Well, did you find them in? I suppose so, since you are so 
late ?’ observed Gertrude on his return to Queen’s Gate, on the 
evening in question. She was still in cloak and bonnet, and had 
herself only just returned from her afternoon drive. 

_ “You mean the Lavenhams? How did you know I was going 
there ?’ replied he, answering one question by another. 
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‘Oh, I knew,’ said Gertrude, smiling. ‘I guessed. That 
was why I did not go. Otherwise I should have looked in upon 
them, for I passed their very door, driving to the Shadwells’ ; 
but I put a restraint upon my feelings, and scarcely allowed myself 
even to look up at their windows.’ 

‘Oh, oh! You expect me to believe that? Well, if you 
were so near, you might have given me a lifthome. I had to find 
my way through the fog, and that was not easy coming across 
the Park. The fog 

‘Now, my dear Ernest, have pity on me, and let the fog alone. 
Tell me what I really want to know. You saw the girls, and ?? 
She looked the rest. 
~~ And they will be delighted to dine and go to the hdaine on 
any night we fix.’ 

‘© That’s right. Now, what night shall it be? This is Monday. 
Shall we say Thursday or Friday ?’ ; 
‘Why not to-morrow ?’ aoe 

‘Too soon, I should think.’ 

‘Too soon? Not at all, at Mitchell’s ; Mitchell has stalls up 
to the very last. We did not fix on a play, but I was to consult 
you. They seemed ready for anything.’ 

+ *<Tdm’so ‘glad; Ernest.’ 

~ ‘Are you, Gertrude ?”> ‘ 

He drew a little nearer.’ 

‘There is something about those two,’ said she, putting her hand 
within his arm, ‘ that fascinates me just as it does you.” I don't 
know what it is, but I like to look at them; to watch them ; to 
admire their pretty ways and pretty movenients. They ‘look so 
perfect altogether. I have seen such girls before, seen them 
sitting up in carriages in the Park, and at picture galleries and 
‘concerts—at all sorts of public places in London—but I do not 
mind owning that I have never, no never, come into contact with 
‘any of their kind before. Down at Oldfield—(Oldfield was the 
Rowlands’ Lancashire home),—where we had our first peep at 
them ; you remember how it was?” They were riding with poor 
Mr. Schofield round by the honeysuckle lane one warm evening. 
I thought at: once I had never seen two more lovely girls. And 
‘it was not only their beauty ; they sat so gracefully, and talked 
‘so chariningly ; : but oh, my dear Ernest, it is hardly fair in me to 
run on like this; if I, a woman, have’ an’ actual” fit. of hero- 
worship for Monica and Isabel, what must you, a man, feel?’ >* 
= 6You’ are an enthusiast, Gertrude,’ but he looked affectionately. 
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‘And yet they say. that women never can appreciate each 
other,’ ‘ pursued > she.. .‘Now, when I am with Monica 
ar wee ) 

— Oh, it is Monica, i is fos id A faint inflection of ried eal 
ment in his tone. © 

‘It is Monica with me, but,’ said Miss Rowland smiling, ‘ it is 
just as well it is not Monica with you, my dear brother. I 
imagine you would have been forestalled in that quarter had it 
been.’ ‘ 

‘You mean,’ he said, ‘by Dorrien?’ = I 

‘To be sure; yes; by Mr. Dorrien. Everybody knows it. But 
as soon as it came out that she had inherited nothing from her 
uncle, he cried off—at least,’ eo ‘that is what aa 
body said.’ 

Her brother looked thoughtfully ‘nto the fire. ‘ It was true,’ he 
muttered ; then paused, and added slowly, ‘and yet as false as hell.’ 

‘Oh, Emest, what a word to use!’ Miss Rowland was not 
accustomed to such words. 

‘Look here, Gertrude,’ said he, turning round to face her. 
‘Til tell you why I say so. It’s because I know—I know the 
whole truth about that story; and I can only say that if ever 
I was sorry for any man in my life, I was for poor Harry Dorrien.’ 

‘Why, Ernest, I néver héard you even speak of it.’ 

‘I never_wished ‘to- speak of it.*..It:was the sort of thing a 
fellow does not speak about. When I heard that smooth-tongued, 
sneaking Lionel Carnforth going about whispering and sniggering, 
I could have. kicked him... He always made himself out to be 
such-a friend of Dorrien’s. - But give Lionel a chance of a hit in 
the back, no matter whose back, and oa is never t the one to miss 
taking it.’ 

‘But what did you tn 2? 

‘I don’t suppose it matters my telling you now,’ said he, oer 
thinking for a moment. ; ‘I travelled up. to town with Harry 
Dorrien the night he left for Australia. He was simply a broken- 
hearted man. «Mind you, he felt the shame of the thing as well 
as ‘all the rest. It was perfectly maddening to him not: only to 
have to give up Miss Lavenham, but to have to do so in'such a 
way—for such a shabby reason. ' He told me_ that if he could 
have done anything—scraped enough together, by’ apy sort of 
meains—he’ would have been at her feet the very ingtant he knew 
she was penniless.’ I mean penniless as’ regarded- Joseph Scho- 
field’s money. But he simply has not a farthing of his own, and 
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neither has his father any to give him. It appears that Sir 
Arthur is about at the end of his tether. And so the race will die 
out, unless * he stopped. 

‘Unless what ?’ 

‘I am sure I don’t know. I am afraid it is all up with 
poor Dorrien; but it gives me a certain interest in Miss 
Lavenham.’ 

‘Oh, Ernest—oh, fie! Oh, Ernest, you hypocrite !’ 

‘I did not say that it gave me an interest in Miss Isabel 
Lavenham, Gertrude.’ 

‘Oh? Oh, I understand.’ She beamed significance. 

‘If I succeed in my own hopes,’ replied her brother, gazing 
steadfastly into the glowing embers, ‘I would do anything— 
anything to help Dorrien, My only fear is,—but he did not ex- 
plain what that fear was. In his secret heart he had a foreboding 
of evil. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 
A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy.—POLLOK, 


NOVEMBER passed, and with December days came December 
weather. 

The winter of 1870, it will be remembered, was one of peculiar 
severity, and frosty days and bitter nights set in shortly before 
Christmas. On Christmas Eve lakes, rivers, ponds all over the 
country were bearing ; and those who were lucky enough to skate, 
and light-hearted enough to think of nothing but skating, were in 
the seventh heaven of delight at the prospect before them. 

‘But how dismal it would have been in London!’ cried 
Isabel Lavenham, as with radiant eyes she looked out from the 
windows of a railway carriage, upon snowy landscapes skimming 
past under rose-tinted skies. ‘Oh, Monica, to think what we 
should have felt if we had been all alone huttering over the fire 
in that wretched little Albion Street on this Christmas Eve!’ 

The sisters were flying north as fast as an express train could 
bear them. They were equipped in handsome travelling dresses, 
and had fur wraps, bags, and other paraphernalia in the carriage ; 
obviously they were going out of town for Christmas ; as obviously 
were they going with glad hearts. One was simply brimming 
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over with excitement and joyous anticipation ; she could not keep 
her countenance in order; smiles broke out at every moment 
without any apparent provocation. 

The face of the other, though less transformed and irradiated, 
wore an air of serenity which indeed at times shaded into pen- 
siveness, as she also watched the frost-bound country scenes 
succeed each other, and with her muff cleared the trickling panes 
that, as the carriage grew warmer inside, sometimes threatened 
to obscure her view. 

‘I can hardly believe it,’ continued Bell, after another bright 
silence, during which it was plain that happy visions danced 
before her eyes. ‘I really can hardly believe it. To be on our 
way back already! And oh, Monica, to be so glad to go! I never 
thought to see the dear old place again; it seems years and years 
since we left it! And that dreadful day we left, we thought we should 
never return! Even then I felt sorry, more sorry than I liked to 
allow; but still I did love London, and the thought of going back 
to London kept me up. But now, Monica, do you not shudder 
when you look back on these last six weeks? London, when you 
are “out of it,” when you are poor, and cannot go to things, and 
have nobody come near you, and are afraid even to take a hansom 
for fear of what it will cost—oh, London is a dreadful place in 
November, and in lodgings !’ 

‘You had better not rail too much against London, my dear. 
I expect you will pass a considerable portion of your future life 
there.’ 

‘So I shall, so I hope I shall. Just think how delightful it 
will be! Ernest says his father means to give us that house in 
Queen’s Gate for our very own—it is to be his wedding present ; 
only if we like to change houses with him every now and then we 
can do so; but in the future Ernest is to have entire control of 
the London house, and Mr. Rowland will stick to the Liverpool 
house.’ 

‘Hear the child!’ cried Monica, merrily. ‘The ‘“ London 
house ” and the “ Liverpool house” indeed! She will know how 
to take control of both houses in her own person’ some of these 
days. And pray, my dear young merchant-princess, what is to 
become of me when all these fine arrangements are made? Am I 
to go on “ huttering over the fire” in Albion Street ?’ 

‘Why, you know, Monica—what in the world do you mean ? 


As if—and you know the very instant it was settled, how 
Ermest——’ 
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© ‘—Oh_ yes, “Ernest”!’~ Monica made a mocking face. 
‘Ernest is all that is honey-sweet to me, of course. And well’ he 
may be; he owes me a good turn. ’ Well, well, my dear, we 
sha’n’t squabble. I daresay there will be an inch of carpet for me 
in your gorgeous mansion, and perhaps now and then you will 
permit me to sit with my back to the herses | in your ae 
carriage.’ : 
b..: Ate silly ! !? But even Bell could see her sister was jesting. 
‘Don’t you wonder what Uncle Lavenham and Aunt Fanny will 
say?’ she cried next. ‘They ought to have heard by this time. 
Let me see. We wrote the night before last. I suppose we ought 
to have written sooner, but you wished to wait till everyone had 
heard from everyone, and all that. Now I shall be curious to see 
how they will take it.’ i 
‘Set your curiosity at rest,’ observed Monica, drily. ‘If you 
care to listen to me I can give you a perfect fac-simile of the 
scene. Time, 10 A.M. Breakfast on a little round table, in the 
midst of many more little round tables, in the:morning-room of 
the best hotel of Monte Carlo.. Enter Colonel and Mrs. Lavenham; 
not quite so much of invalids as they would have the world 
generally, and their dear nieces in particular, believe; in fact, 
quite able to enjoy having their breakfast in the public room, and 
in the midst of all the counts and barons. _Then they open their 
letters—those from poor dear Monica and Isabel last, because the 
poor. dear. girls never. have anything to’ say, can have nothing’ to 
say—and because doleful accounts of London fogs and London 
lodgings are not appetising: for the morning meal. At length, 
however, they do open “poor dear Bell’s” letter. ‘They open yours 
first, my dear Bell, because yt are not afraid of os on know 
—~ are a grambler 
‘> |“ Monica, you should not call mea gratis: ‘Peay do not 
call me a grumbler before Ernest ; he would not like it; and Tam 
sure if ever I did gramble a little at one time, I am | not going to 
do so any more.’ ~ ) 
\ ..£You will have wondrous little to grumble at ; adel however 
(Mrs. Schofield again, Bell ; it is the “ coming event” of her presence 
which “ casts its shadow before.” By the way, I shall go over. to 
see /Mrs. Schofield at once, to-morrow; I am actually looking 
forward to going)—but, however, I have no doubt you will doa 
little, little jeremiad- now and again, just to keep your hand in. 
I shall expect something of this sort presently: .“ Ernest, my 
French maid 7s so stupid!” or, “ My second footman is so ugly !”” 
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‘Oh; Monica, Monica!’ wohl, 

‘ And now you have thrown me off my Lavenham tableau. I 
had just come to the place where your letter has priority of at- 
tention. What a shock—what an agony of delight it will cause 
them! Aunt Fanny will turn up her eyes to thank Providence— 
(they left us to Providence, you see, so naturally they know whom 
to thank)—and uncle Lavenham will take all the honour and glory 
to hirnself. - How he will strut and swagger! He will sit down 
to his desk and pen us such an effusion. . The worst of it is, I am 
afraid there really will be some justice in his crow, for undoubtedly 
if we had not taken kindly to our Schofield connections, and they 
to us, we should never have known the Rowlands. We shall have 
to put up with Uncle Lavenham’s congratulations, Bell.’ 

‘You think he and Aunt Fanny will be pleased ?’ 

‘Pleased?’ Monica laughed with all her old scorn. ‘ Pleased, 
my dear Bell, is a faint, mild, poor, wishy-washy word for the 
sensation they will experience. They will be transported, en- 
chanted, absolutely convulsed with ecstacy. Not only will they 
perceive you settled in state—for the Rowlands must be even 
richer -than I. thought they were,—but they will. see me—in, 
their mind’s eye—treading in your steps. They will say 
she broke off and laughed a little. . )° - - 


~ . ~ + 


> and 





‘What will they say? -Why do you laugh?’ 

‘I was going to be very conceited ; and, now I think of it, I- 
shall be conceited still. You are bound to be number one all day 
long at the place we are going to; all the affection and attention, 
and fuss and fume will be about you and over you; so it will be a 
nice little antidote for you beforehand: to hear what Uncle Laven-. 
ham’s ruminations will be on the subject.’ , 

‘Well, goon.’ Neither her uncle’s nor anyone else’s rumina- 
tions could do away with the grand fact which had wrought as by 
magic such a change in Isabel Lavenham’s life, and her com- 
placency being so great, Monica proceeded merrily :— 

‘He will say: “ By Jove, my dear, since Bell has done so well, 
why should not Monica do still better? Monica is the handsomer 
of the two; she has style, air, carriage”—(he always used to tell me 
I had “style, air, carriage,” when I was to be spurred on to look out 
for a coronet)—“ why should-she not double Bell’s good luck? She 
will now have a decent house to be seen at and to be taken about 
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from——”’ - ‘ 
‘_— But will they think that of a house in Queen’s Gate ?’ ‘ 
‘Pooh, pooh! my dear Bell, you don’t yet understand things. . 
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When We are very fine and fashionable, and fearfully alive to every 
speck on our Belgravian garments, we cannot afford to let their 
lustre be dimmed by so much as the shade of Queen’s Gate falling 
across them. That is, when we have no reason for being civil to 
Queen’s Gate, do you see; no object for recognising its claims. 
When Uncle Lavenham and Aunt Fanny first took us up, they 
and we were on our promotion; we regularly cringed into our- 
selves for fear of contamination on every side. We scarcely dared 
to know anybody who was not vouched for by some recognised 
authority in our own set. We shook with trepidation lest any- 
thing we did should receive a stare or a comment. I believe Aunt 
Fanny was in utter thraldom to that sister-in-law of hers, that 
Lady Sophia whom we used to hate; and I am sure Uncle Laven- 
ham had one or two men at his club before whose opinion he 
shook in his shoes. So, in those days, the mention of Queen’s 
Gate—or of any other Gate in that neighbourhood—would have 
blistered their lips. But, my dear, a marriage, a solid, substantial, 
useful alliance alters all that. I remember reading somewhere of 
a girl who exclaimed in wonder that a friend should marry a man 
she had once declared she would not dance with. The answer 
was that one would marry many a man one would not dance with. 
Do you perceive the moral of the tale ?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Bell, bluntly. ‘I would dance with Ernest 
with pleasure. [am sure he dances beautifully.’ 

‘ You tiresome creature! My rhetoric is wasted on you. That, 
my dear Bell, was not the point at all. The point was, that 
whereas Uncle Lavenham might, and probably would, have been 
a little shy about walking with this Erest of yours along St. 
James’s had he only known him as Mr. Ernest Rowland, a rich young 
merchant, with no smart relations or dashing predilections; as 
your husband, as the man who has taken his troublesome niece 
off his hands and made upon her a rampant settlement, he will be 
his very humble servant. He will dine with you, my dear Bell, 
with all the pleasure in life. He will ask you to drive him in the 
Park. He will do still more: he will perform what he considers 
the whole duty of man towards his new nephew, in that he will 
invite him to lunch at his club.’ 

In saying all of which Monica had an object. She desired 
that her sister should clearly understand both what she would 
gain and what she would lose by her marriage with Ernest 
Rowland. The gain would infinitely outbalance the loss,—but 
still it was as well that Bell, in the first flush of her new-found 
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bliss, should recollect that she was wedding, with the full consent 
and approbation of her own people, one whom hitherto she and 
they would have considered outside the pale. 

This need not afflict her, and it would prevent any shock of 
after-discoveries. If former acquaintances should on their return 
to London be less ardent and intimate than they had been, Bell 
would be prepared. It would only need that Monica should 
remind her of this conversation, and other similar ones, and she 
would soon become acclimatised to the new state of things. 

Moreover Isabel had by this time had her own pinch of expe- 
rience, Six weeks either may or may not be a long period of time. 
If it be passed amidst congenial surroundings, in health and hap- 
piness, it flies like the wind; but if struggled through under a 
load of daily privations, disappointments, and anxiety, it seems as 
though it never would end. 

Each morning of late had seen our fair sisters rise to encounter 
cheerless meals, aimless peregrinations, and interminable inter- 
vals. They knew not how to get through their days. The 
expeditions which Monica projected one after another fell 
through. The distances were so great, the days so short and 
dark, their means of getting about so limited, that they had at last. 
cared only to walk disconsolately about in the Park, or Gardens, 
returning to their own dull room as soon as a sense of duty would 
permit. ‘We must go out, I suppose,’ had been their reluctant 
conclusion on each dreary day; but if they had consulted their 
inclinations they would almost have preferred staying at home. 

Nor had the friendship of the Rowlands done much towards 
mitigating the monotony of the routine for some little time. 
With admirable tact and patience the brother and sister had felt 
their way inch by inch, never intruding, never thrusting them- 
selves forward, and above all never offering attentions which it 
was impossible to refuse. ‘They may be very glad to see us, and 
not sorry to go about with us, just at this time of year when no 
one they know is in London,’ Gertrude observed; ‘but, Ernest, 
do not let us run on too fast. If—ifthere should be any mistake,’ 
she had whispered tenderly, hardly liking to look at him as she 
made the suggestion. He had heard her in silence, but let 
several days elapse before venturing upon his next appearance in 
Albion Street. * 

It had then been Monica’s turn to whisper, ‘If—if there 


should be any mistake?’ and Bell’s to look a little pale at the 
suggestion. 
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All had, however, gone right in the end; within a week of 
Christmas Day the dénowement had taken place, and now, as we 
know, Miss Isabel Lavenham, with her overflowing spirits painted 
upon either cheek, was hurrying’ down to the country home of her 
betrothed, to méet him there, and be presented as his future bride 
toa large family party gathered for the occasion. 

It was barely. dusk when the travellers arrived, and the com- 
modious mansion was gleaming with firelight, while the last rays 
of the wintry sun hovered over it, and brightened roof and turret, 
gable and archway. ‘Ernest was in the shrubbery, and dashed on 
to the step of the waggonette as they neared the door; within 
the doorway they had a glimpse of the commanding presence of 
his father, as'the horses whirled round to enter the portico with a 
flourish ; and Mrs. Rowland’s stately form emerged from ‘the 
nearest apartment as the sisters entered. There was no time for 
shyness or nervousness. 

Bell must of course be first with all, but the undisguised 
warmth with which Monica was also welcomed made her anew 
congratulate herself that in this house at least she had nothing 
whereof to repent. She had always been polite to the Rowlands: 
they were not to know that but for circumstances she might 
never have been anything more; and now, now she felt that she 
could’ meet all advances and respond to everyone’s cordiality with 
an alacrity unfettered by any twinges of conscience. 

An agreeable party was gathered in the house; and her last 
vestige of: apprehension was swept away.’ She found’ ‘herself 
among people with whom she and her sister could contentedly 
associate, and of whom they need never be ashamed. 

One trifling incident alone occurred to trouble her mind 
throughout the perfect harmony of the evening. 

‘The Carnforths’ dance is to be on Friday,’ said a girlish 
voice. ‘Ernest, we told you and Gertrude about it, did we not? 
They are going to have the house full; and what a party we 
shall be! We shall need three or four carriages, Some of you 
men must go m the dogcarts.’ 

‘Not if it freezes like this, thank youn, Florrie. We shall seek 
shelter beneath some néighbour’ s roof-tree if you refuse to take 
us inside with you. Is it to be a big dance? Is everyone 
going ?’ 

‘Oh, dear me, yes; it is to be quite a ball! ‘Lionel Carnforth 
has been hunting up men for it all over the place.’ 

‘We shall be a pretty equal number,’ said another, ‘nites 
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round, ‘Six girls and six men, and mamma. If papa would 
only go 

Papa, however, declined. It was not good enough, according 
tohim. He did not mind a county ball, and he would now and 
again go to a Wellington Rooms ball ; but a ball at the Carnforths’! 
He shook his head. 

Monica shook hers imperceptibly also. 

It was not good enough for her either. What? Go to that 
house where—where—she felt the warm colour stealing over her 
face and neck, as she finished the sentence to herself. She knew 
that it was at the Carnforths’ that Dorrien had betrayed himself 
to the world : she knew that he and she had there been the mark 
for every eye, and that their behaviour during the evening had 
subsequently been the theme for every tongue. She knew it, 
and blushed to think of it. 

So conscious was she of her own thoughts that she almost 
wondered how anyone could name the Carnforths’ name to her, 
or in her presence ; it seemed a positive indelicacy to count upon 
her going to the ball. 

When the night for it came, Miss Lavenham was indisposed. 

‘But you may tell Ernest how it is,’ said she, quietly, when 
alone with her sister. ‘ Ernest must have heard about Mr. Dorrien 
and me. And I should like him to know I am not altogether a 
heartless flirt, even at the expense of his considering me a forlorn 
damsel,’ with a faint smile. 

‘You mean that you would like him to know that you da 
care. Bell pressed closer * her sister. 

‘That I did care—once.’ 

‘You do now, Monica.’ But Monica turned slowly away. 

‘Why, of course, she cares, and I honour her for it,’ asserted 
Ernest, when the confidence was made. ‘If Monica had not 
cared for Dorrien, after breaking the poor fellow’s heart < 
his lips closed abruptly. 

‘Ernest, what do you know about Mr. Dorrien’s heart?’ 
Isabel’s grey eyes opened. ‘It was very sad,’ she added, pathetic- 
ally, ‘but it could not be helped. Monica is going to forget 
him, and says he will forget her. They really must forget each 
other, you know; they can do nothing else.’ 

‘No, I suppose they can do nothing else. But yet,’ subjoined 
he, half aside, ‘I am glad she should not go to the Carnforths’,’ 

The Carnforths, however, were not so glad. They had baited. 
their hooks in all directions with the beautiful Miss Lavenhams. 
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They had caused it to be supposed that it was their ball which 
had brought the illustrious visitors once more to the neighbour- 
hood. Mrs. Carnforth had openly regretted the impossibility of 
housing the sisters, since her house would be already full. Lionel 
had vaunted their charms to every dancing man whom he wished 
to secure. 

‘Dancing men’ had now taken the place of ‘shooting men’ 
in the family répertoire. ‘ Dancing men’ were to be stowed away 
in every nook and corner of Bingley Hall on the 28th. Traps for 
‘dancing men’ went down to meet every train. The luggage of 
‘dancing men’ was going wrong in all directions. 

‘So that we really could not put up the Miss Lavenhams, 
much as I should have liked to do so,’ lamented Mrs. Carnforth 
in a conclave before one of her large wood fires. ‘ But they will 
be very comfortable at the Rowlands’. They are at the Rowlands’, 
you know. Nice, kindly people, who have always room for every- 
body, and are coming over in a large party.’ 

‘Ernest Rowland has come down from London for our ball,’ 
added her son. ‘It is said he is another of Miss Lavenham’s 
admirers.’ 

‘George Schofield was hard hit too, observed Captain Alver- 
stoke, who was the latest arrival and the only stranger present. 
‘Lionel, you and I were not in the swim. How was that?’ 

‘ Dorrien said so plainly, “ Hands off!” Alverstoke, that we had 
no chance.’ 

‘By the way, where is Mr. Dorrien?’ inquired Mrs. Carnforth. 
‘We shall miss him to-night. He always came to our little 
dances. We used to reckon upon him as one of our dancing men, 
did we not, Grace? Does anyone know where Mr. Dorrien is? 
Of course I know he is at the Antipodes, but does anyone know 
where—I mean to what part he went?’ 

‘I don’t know, but I should like very much to know,’ said 
Alverstoke, drily. He had partly come to the Carnforths’ in order 
to find this out. 

The only people whom he asked, however, could give him no 
information. Isabel Lavenham had neither seen nor heard any- 
thing of Mr. Dorrien since he left England. George Schofield 
had neither seen nor heard anything since he left Cullingdon ; and 
it did not occur to the inquirer to ask Ernest Rowland. 

When he heard, however, that the elder Miss Lavenham was 
suffering from headache, from which cause she had had to remain 
at home, he fancied he knew what to think. 
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Then he had the surprise, as nearly all present had the 
surprise, of hearing about the new engagement. It had not been 
announced before ; but it was now buzzed all over the room, and 
many and various were the emotions it excited. 

‘Is it really true, Gertrude?’ Mrs. Carnforth, in the very 
midst of her duties as hostess, caught a whisper of the news. 
‘Is it really true ?’ she demanded, with a quick accent. 

Ernest Rowland had for years been her mark, if not for 
Gracie, at least for one of the younger girls, and she had only 
recently resolved to push the siege and see if Ethel’s charms could 
not effect what her sister’s had failed to achieve. 

‘Quite true, Mrs. Carnforth,’ replied Miss Rowland, demurely, 
She also had her arriere pensée on the matter as regarded 
Bingley Hall. 

‘It must have been very quickly made up, surely’; the elder 
lady twirled her fan. ‘I really fancied you knew the Miss 
Lavenhams so slightly that I don’t believe we ever asked you to 
meet them. No, I am sure we never did.’ 

‘No, you never did.’ Gertrude was still demure, and still 
amused by her own thoughts. 

‘Of course they were not much here,’ continued Mrs. Carn- 
forth ; ‘ poor Mr. Schofield dying so soon after we returned from 
my uncle’s moor, and we having gone to Scotland rather earlier 
than usual last year, we did not see so much of them as we should 
have done, and they were not often here—but still,’ discomfiture 
and chagrin manifesting themselves upon her countenance, ‘still 
I—we—really I hardly knew you were acquainted at all.’ 

Gertrude smiled. 

‘So I suppose I must congratulate Ernest,’ continued Mrs. 
Carnforth, tartly. ‘Iam sure I hope he will be happy. He has 
certainly done well in choosing the one he has. Isabel may not 
be so good-looking as Monica, but she is better behaved. The 
other is a dreadful flirt’; her ill-humour increasing as she 
watched the happy pair circling round to the strains of the waltz, 
the countenance of the one illumined by an air of sweet satisfac- 
tion and content, that of the other glowing with proud and fond 
devotion. 

She was jealous of both, and angry with both. There were 
two sides to the question, and each side was equally ill to look at. 
Isabel Lavenham had stolen a march not only upon her girls, but 
upon all the girls in the neighbourhood, in that she had carried 
off the richest young bachelor in that part of the world; but 
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Ernest Rowland, on his part, had had no business to go in for 
birth and fashion. What had he and his to do with fashion? 
The Rowlands had always made out that fashion was out of their 
line altogether ; nay, the Carnforths had been conscious of having 
been looked upon by them with contempt upon this very score. Yet 
here were these steady-going, jog-trot old neighbours, who never 
moved an inch ahead of the times, and could scarcely be induced 
even to follow with a lagging step—who could hardly be despised, 
and yet according to the Carnforths’ view ought to be despised, 
for their want of enterprise, lack of spirit, and dash, and splash— 
here were they about to cut out the very Carnforths themselves 
on their own ground! 

Gentle as Isabel Lavenham looked, there would be no chance 
of teaching Mrs. Ernest Rowland the last new thing. 

Now all that could be done was to shrug a peevish shoulder, 
and make little spiteful speeches. 

How provoking it-was! Here were Lionel’s ‘dancing men’ all 
looking about for Lionel’s promised beauties, and here was Lionel’s 
mother obliged to confess that Monica would not come, and that 
Isabel might also have stayed away for all the good they were 
likely to have of her. Bell’s dances were distributed among the 
Rowland party: she had scarce one left for Lionel himself. 

Greatly did one person present enjoy the discomfiture of his 
hostess. ‘ Rough on the old lady this,’ quoth Captain Alverstoke, 
stroking his moustache to hide a grin. ‘She should have been 
more careful, though. After giving out right and left that the 
Lavenham girls are down for her ball, it now comes out that they 
are down on quite other business! All the swagger goes to the 
Rowlands. Must congratulate Rowland’; and he sauntered past a 
group of disappointed and irate young fellows, who were now turning 
up their noses, and gradually developing different complaints which 
stood in the way of their being introduced to partners of Lionel 
Carnforth’s choosing. 

They had been promised a very gay affair indeed; they did 
not think this promise had been fulfilled. The Carnforths, we 
must explain, had failed in other quarters as well as in that above 
recorded; and to tell the truth the ball, as a ball, was not brilliant. 

‘Positively not a creature worth looking at here,’ sniffed 
Master Algernon Vavasour, a very particular and choice young 
personage. ‘ Positively I don’t care to know any one of the lot. 
That girl there,’ indicating Isabel Lavenham, ‘that’s one of the 
Lavenhams, I know—I met her in Town once; jolly pretty girl she 
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js, and so is her sister ; but the sister has shirked ; and this one, it 
seems, is only for the long fellow who is to marry her, they say. 
All right ; I’ve no objection ; it’s quite fair and square,—only what 
the deuce, then, do they mean by supposing she is any good{to 
us? There’s no one else. I have danced with the Carnforth 
girls till I can’t stand any more of that lot. I’ve had enough of 
this ball, Alverstoke—I say, Alverstoke,’ in a new tone, at 
once joyous and natural. ‘ Archie, let’s be ill and go to bed. 
Picquet, eh? Toothache—headache—eh? I say, Archie, that 
will do the trick. My room is next yours; Ricketts will see to 
us, and we'll have a night of it. All right, eh ?’ 

‘ All right’; Alverstoke imperceptibly nodded. 

‘Don’t be long.’ 

‘T'll not be long.’ 

‘And I'll interview Ricketts. Hot or cold drink, or cham- 
pagne—or ? Never mind, leave it to me. Ta-ta’; and the 
speaker slipped behind backs, and vanished on the instant. 

- This was how some of the ‘ dancing men’ acquitted themselves 
at the Carnforths’. 

‘But I must find out if anyone knows anything of Dorrien,’ 
quoth Alverstoke to himself, the following morning. ‘Three or 
four thou. is all very well, and I hardly expected to see it again ; 
still—well, I suppose it will end in my going to Sir Arthur— 
though it is a hundred to one if I get the truth out of him, even 
supposing he knows it himself.’ 

Sir Arthur did know, declared he knew—was, indeed, rather 
inclined to be testily communicative on the subject. Oh, he 
could tell Captain Alverstoke about Harry; could tell all about 
him ; would look out the direction if Alverstoke would wait for it ; 
did not suppose there would be any good in writing, at least not 
yet awhile; did not suppose Harry would be over eager for 
letters. 

‘Went out toa relation, did he not?’ Captain Alverstoke shot 
a glance as he spoke. 

‘To that vagabondish nephew of mine. To that scamp, Luke 
Dorrien, What he pitched upon Luke for, Heaven only knows! 
And Heaven only knows where the two are now! I have the 
direction—but, after all, what is the use of the direction?’ 
suddenly staring into Alverstoke’s face. ‘You know as well as I, 
Captain Alverstoke, that the direction a young fellow like Harry 
gives is often the very last likely to find him !’ 

‘TI assure you,’ said Alverstoke, replying to the stare, ‘that I 
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have no desire to hurt Harry. I may say I am his friend, em- 
phatically. ‘I knew he had gone out to your nephew, and I 
particularly wished to know if he had found him.’ 

‘You think he had better not find him ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I very much hope he may.’ 

Sir Arthur looked astonished. 

‘I hope it from the bottom of my heart,’ said Alverstoke 
slowly. ‘So now, Sir Arthur, will you give me the direction ?’ 

Sir Arthur looked a little foolish. 

‘But I—I really have not got it to give,’ he owned. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
DAISY AND MONICA. 


Rare is true love ; true friendship is still rarer. 


LET us take a few days’ retrospect. 

It was with a curious mingling of emotions that Monica 
Lavenham found herself once again traversing the lanes which had 
formerly been so familiar. 

She had been gone just long enough to make such a return 
seem its strangest. Nothing had altered,—nothing had had time 
to alter,—yet in a manner she felt as if she had been years away ! 
She had gone with all the sense of going for ever. Her departure 
had been in her own mind absolutely final ; and accordingly, if on 
the very next day after it had taken place she had been trans- 
planted back again, there would have been a stirring up of asso- 
ciations and a recalling of bygone scenes such as would have been 
meet after long separation and exile. 

The Grange, for instance, she had never beheld since the day 
on which she had had her interview with Daisy in the wood below. 
The after-events of that eventful day had been of such a nature 
as to make her thenceforth shrink not only from going thither, 
but even from wending her way in that direction. She had 
forced herself to say ‘Good-bye,’ to one and another who, living in 
the immediate vicinity of Flodden Hall, would have been wounded 
or affronted by an omission of civility inexcusable on the plea of 
deep mourning. Monica and Isabel had not been orphaned ; 
neither had they lost a life-long friend in their elderly relation ; 
wherefore, as Monica herself could not but own, to have left the 
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neighbourhood without any of the customary formalities of leave- 
taking would have shown the sisters wanting alike in good 
manners and good feeling. What concerned her more was that 
Mr. Schofield would have wished her to go. She had set her 
teeth, and made a round of calls. 

She did not, however, see fit to specify the date of her and her 
sister’s departure, and had, as we know, only written to the 
Schofields when it had actually taken place. 

To be now bowling along in the Rowlands’ carriage ! To be 
back in the neighbourhood as the Rowlands’ guests! To be looking 
upon it all, as it were, from the Rowlands’ standpoint! It did 
feel odd, incongruous, unnatural. The Rowlands, who had been 
so little to them once, to be now their all! People talked to them 
as if they and the Rowlands were one. Arrangements were made, 
invitations given and accepted, future plans discussed, as if all 
were of one family, one household ; and though unable to demur 
to such a state of things, Monica was conscious of some secret 
reservations on the subject. 

She had asked to go alone to the Schofields; she could not 
have explained why, but it would have disconcerted her to be 
taken thither under Mrs. Rowland’s wing; and infinitely less re- 
fined and cultivated as were her relations at the Grange, her heart 
went out to them in a way that astonished herself. “They 
would have shown to as little advantage in the presence of Mrs, 
Rowland, a stately and somewhat formal matron, as in that of the 
timid, insipid, elegant Lady Dorrien, Of the two, indeed, Lady 
Dorrien would have put them more at their ease. She would 
have done, anything she was bidden do, and refrained from seeing 
anything as to which she had been desired to be blind, if only she 
might please Sir Arthur,—but Mrs. Rowland would have been less 
accommodating. 

Monica could see, and it amused her to see, that in the eyes of 
Ernest’s people, the Schofield connection was the fly in the oint- 
ment as regarded the forthcoming marriage. She had caught 
the words ‘ Only second cousins, more than once repeated with 
considerable emphasis, when the neighbouring families had 
neighbour-like alluded to the occupants of the Grange. Obviously 
the Grange was to Oldfield its wincing point. This was a new 
discovery to Monica. ‘I am learning a great deal,’ she said to 
herself, 

She had therefore boldly requested to go alone on the day 
after Christmas Day, and had done so, and found all the family at 
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home, even to George, who had taken a holiday although at that 
period Boxing Day was not, as now, a bank holiday. 

They did not shine, poor folks ; and their visitor was still more 
glad than before, that she had brought none of the well-mannered, 
superior Rowlands with her. For herself, she could endure with 
perfect equanimity the anxious hospitalities and effusive con- 
gratulations of worthy Mrs. Schofield, could see in them and hear 
in them only the kind heart beating beneath,—but it would 
have been too much to have had Isabel’s future connections 
present. 

The scene was something like this: 

‘ Now, Monica, do tell me the ups and downs of it all ; the whole 
story about Bell and her engagement,’ cried mamma, bumping into 
her great chair by the fire. ‘Now, girls, do hold your tongues, 
all of you; and let Monica speak. Monica, my dear, whatever 
are you eating bread-and-butter for, when here are the crumpets 
all nice and hot? Now just put away that bread-and-butter ; 
Daisy, take it from her; that’s right; now pull round her chair 
that I may see her. Well, I do say she is looking well; isn’t 
she, George? Oh, George, oh_—’ with a sudden and most 
transparent recollection. ‘Oh, George, my—my dear, just take 
off your great thick boots, won’t you? Look what they have left 
on the carpet there!’ pointing to small cakes of mashed-up snow 
which marked his steps. 

‘George “balls” like a horse,’ said Monica, bursting out 
laughin g as she, too, looked. 

‘ Anyone would “ ball” who had been out where I have been,’ 
protested he, somewhat gruffly. ‘What harm can snow do to 
anything?’ And he came and stood in front of the fire. 

‘He is the worst of them all, reflected Miss Lavenham, her 
laugh dying away. She did not pretend not to know, she was 
perfectly cognisant of the feeling which made him keep his 
ground. Nevertheless, looking upon the featureless, sodden, 
unintelligent face, slouching shoulders, and boorish attitudes 
before her, she did not, I must own, feel any very great pity for 
George. Like Daisy, she thought to herself, ‘ George !’—and was 
merciless. 

Yet Mrs. Schofield was now haunted by one daily fear—namely, 
that George would be entrapped into matrimony. In every 
amiable young person who was attentive to her, or who smiled 
while shaking hands with her son, she beheld an aspirant for the 
hand of the head of the firm. As the head of the firm she now 
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looked upon her firstborn; and, truth to tell, she was at the very 
moment cogitating within her secret soul whether, Isabel having 
done so well as tosecure young Rowland, Monica had not made up 
her mind to rival her by having young Schofield. Monica’s coming 
overalone, and so soon, favoured the notion,—but certainly Monica’s 
air, and manner, and a certain thrill of contempt in her laugh, 
went far towards dispelling it. ‘ Well, if George would only get 
out of the way,’ she began, peering round and round him, to 
catch her visitor’s eye. 

‘Why should I get out of the way?’ demanded he. ‘You 
are always wanting me out of the way. So is Daisy. What 
harm do I do you? Iam sure I am not so much at home but 
that you might endure the sight of me once and away.’ 

‘Well, no, of course; of course you are right, George’: 
George’s mother was melted in an instant; ‘ but, you see, we want 
to see Monica.’ 

‘So do I want to see Monica. I have not seen her for as long 
as you.’ Monica quietly moved to another chair. 

‘There now, that’s right; now we're all pleased,’ and Mrs, 
Schofield sank back contentedly ; ‘now, Monica, let us hear you 
talk. Tell us about the engagement—and about the marriage— 
and how you like it—how your uncle and aunt like it—and oh, 
poor Cousin Joseph, how pleased he would have been! And to 
think of your being back here not two months after you left— 
you that we thought had gone for good! But London suits you, 
Monica; or else it is something else which suits you, for I never 
saw you looking handsomer. And there’s a compliment from an 
old lady, if you please.’ 

At last Daisy took her mother by the shoulders, ‘If we are 
to hear a word from Monica,’ she said, ‘somebody else must be 
quiet. You want to hear what Monica has got to say, don’t 
you?’ 

‘There is no occasion for you to put in your oar, all the 
same,’ muttered George. He was certainly not a pleasant member 
of a family circle. No communications produced from him a 
response, neither did maternal appeals an acquiescence. He 
listened to all that was said, and each speaker by turns felt that 
he was internally passing his own comments. It would have been 
a relief to have had him go. He had, however, his reasons for 
staying, and at length these appeared. 

‘Are you here for long?’ he inquired abruptly, during a 


pause, wherein Mrs, Schofield fanned herself, as was her wont: 
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when warmed by discussion, and Daisy sat considering what she 
should ask about next. 

‘Not very long,’ replied Monica. ‘We shall have a good deal 
to do when we get back to Town.’ 

‘To Town ? That’s London. Where are you going to in London ?’ 

‘Oh, to Queen’s Gate,’ said Monica, smiling. Her smile was 
for herself. ‘Mrs. Rowland is to keep house there for the next 
month in ordex io make it all right and proper, so that we shall 
be with them, I fancy, till the wedding takes place. It is not 
as if we had anywhere else to go,’ she added, quietly. 

‘ Are you going to the Carnforths’ to-morrow ?’ 

‘Tothe ball? Ibelieveso. I believe everyone is going. There 
is a large party at Oldfield.’ This had satisfied George, and sent 
him away at last. Of his subsequent indignation and unavailing 
gloom, when he found he had been in his own phrase ‘ done’ in the 
matter—for he, no more than others, had faith in the headache 
— it boots not here to speak. He had at last taken himself off his 
mother’s rug, and left the three ladies alone. Two of them wondered 
whether the third would not bethink herself of retiring also. 

‘We might have a nice talk,’ reflected Monica. ‘I could 
tell Daisy a great deal, and feel that she would understand 
things. Daisy has so much sense. And—and we might talk 
of other matters besides Bell’s engagement. I am just a very, 
very little tired of hearing about nothing else than this engage- 
ment. It is dreadfully selfish of me: but when morning, noon, 
and night, every single person who comes up with a smile, begins 
with some little speech or other, invariably including ‘ your 
sister's engagement,’ it does begin to pall. We shall settle down 
soon, and have done with the novelty of the thing, and the 
repetition of the same phrases for everybody; and when we go 
back to Town and begin the shopping it will be very good fun. 
There will be the presents, too, and all kinds of things going on. 
But I should, oh, I should have liked to have dropped Bell and 
Ernest for an hour or so while Iam in this house ;—oh, she is 
actually going!’ Marvellous to relate, the worthy mother was, by 
slow degrees, easing herself of her cumbrous chair, and preparing 
to sally forth. She had caught Daisy’s eye. 

Directly they were alone Daisy came close, and put her arm 
round Monica’sneck. ‘I want to say something,’ she began. 

‘Say on,’ said Monica. Each felt no need of circumlocution. 

‘Monica, tell me—I am sure you will tell me what passed 
between you and Mr. Dorrien before he left.’ 
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‘I wished to tell you, Daisy.’ The tone of the speaker was 
calm and gentle, as that of the other had been; and if the pulses 
of each fair one beat a little faster than was their wont at the 
mention of a certain name, no one would have guessed it. ‘I 
only saw Mr. Dorrien once after that dreadful day,’ proceeded 
Monica. ‘ You remember that he was with us, that it was he 
who told us what had happened. Afterwards I thought I should 
wait till after the—the funeral, before admitting him again ; and 
then—you know, Daisy, what happened then.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘He left Cullingdon immediately, and I thought—everyone 
thought—he had gone for altogether. People must have guessed 
why—but it was the best thing he could do. You heard of his 
going, did you not?’ 

‘Vaguely, yes. But I heard—we heard—at least I thought 
we heard that he had come back again.’ 

‘What did you hear besides ?’ said Monica, breathing quickly. 

‘That you were seen together on board the Birkenhead boat,’ 
replied Daisy in a low voice. ‘And some declared that he had 
gone on with you to London.’ 

‘ That last was false, Daisy.’ 

‘TI never believed it, dear.’ 

‘You good, kind girl!’ exclaimed Monica impetuously. ‘I 
think you are the truest friend woman ever had. When will 
you believe ill of me, Daisy ?’ 

‘When I see it, Monica.’ 

‘You have seen it to your cost, God knows!’ cried Monica 
with sudden bitterness. ‘But you still love me, still believe 
in me; if ever I am worth anything in this world, or another, 
it will be to you that I owe it. Now, I will tell you the whole 
truth—the truth which I have not dared to confide even to my 
own sister. Bell, you know,’ smiling, ‘is not exactly discreet, 
and I have always had to keep some things from her. Now, 
of course, poor child, everything goes straight to Ernest, so I 
shall have to be on my guard more than ever—only now, now,’ 
with a restless movement, ‘there is nothing to be on my guard 
about.’ 

Her cousin stooped and kissed her brow. ‘Tell me the tale,’ 
she said. 

Half an hour later, when Mrs. Schofield came back, the tale 
had been told, and even she could gather as much. 

‘I suppose you wanted a word with her about that Dorrien 
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affair,’ she said, as soon as the visitor had departed. ‘ What had 
Monica to say for herself?’ 

‘What I knew she would have to say. Her meeting with Mr. 
Dorrien was by the purest accident, and he merely saw them into 
the train for London, as any gentleman would have done, He 
did not even go up by the same train.’ 

‘It was a queer accident, all the same,’ observed Mrs. Scho- 
field sententiously, ‘I don’t put much faith in those kind of 
accidents.’ 

‘You must put faith in Monica, mamma.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know ; I suppose I must,’ with a dubious brow; 
‘but, however,’ rejoined Mrs. Schofield, taking refuge in her 
favourite formula, ‘ but, however, Daisy, child, Monica has only to 
answer for herself. It may have been accident with her, but it 
was none with him, I'll vouch for him.’ 

‘He declared it was, and Monica believed him. Besides, he 
could not have known their intentions, for they had confided them 
to no one.’ 

‘Ah, there you are now; now I believe you,’ cried Mrs. Scho- 
field, feeling very shrewd and practical. ‘If you can give me any 
reason why Mr. Dorrien could not know, then, say I, let him not 
know. But if he had fished out, by hook or by crook, that those 
girls were crossing the river to go on their travels from the other 
side, I'll never believe to my dying day but what he went the 
same way on purpose.’ 

‘If he had, I should not have blamed him.’ 

‘Blamed him? I don’t know about that. He had made her 
enough talked about as it was. First, it was all over the place 
that he was after her; then that he was off with her; and I think 
the least he could do after all that was not to meet her on the 
Birkenhead boat.’ 

‘ But I think,’ mused poor Daisy to herself, ‘ that if it had been 
me, I should have found no fault with such a meeting.’ 

She had listened to Monica with tingling veins and a burning 
cheek. Almost every syllable of the recital gave her pain, 
and yet it was pain of such a strange nature that she would not 
have spared one throb of it. It caused her an exquisite, mysterious, 
inexplicable joy to feel its torture. Souls who suffer for one 
another have, ’tis said, such joy. This poor, little, insignificant, 
uninteresting Daisy Schofield hugged it to her bosom. 

She flew away to be alone and indulge in her treasure. She 
pictured to herself the deepening fog, the clanging bells, the 
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whole weird scene ; she felt, as though she were Monica herself, 
the other’s sense of desolation and loneliness; stood, as Monica had 
stood, gazing listlessly on the arriving passengers ; beheld Dorrien; 
walked away; was conscious that he followed, knew he was 
there. But here the curtain fell. 

The narrator’s voice had ceased. The rest was left to imagin- 
ation and conviction. 

That all had been explained and forgiven, was, however, mani- 
fest. 

The two had parted with no embittering restraint and reserve; 
they had parted, it might be, to meet no more this side the grave; 
but—had parted as lovers should. 

‘There is nothing now to separate them,’ said little Daisy 
to herself, with a sigh, ‘nothing but this miserable, miserable 
money.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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The Spanish Story of the Armada. 


I. 


HE fate of the great expedition sent by Philip the Second to 
restore the Papal authority in England has been related 
often in prose and verse. It is the most dramatic incident in our 
national history, and the materials for a faithful account of it in 
the contemporary narratives are unusually excellent. The English 
nature on that occasion was seen at its very best. The days had 
not yet come of inflated self-praise, and the spirit which produces 
actions of real merit is usually simple in the description of such 
actions. Good wine needs no bush. The finest jewels need least 
a gaudy setting ; and as the newspaper correspondent was not yet 
born, and the men who did the fighting wrote also the reports, 
the same fine and modest temper is equally seen in both. 

Necessarily, however, Englishmen could only tell what they 
themselves had seen, and the other side of the story has been left 
untold. The Spanish historians have never attempted to mini- 
mise the magnitude of their disaster, but they have left the 
official records to sleep in the shades of their public offices, and 
what the Spanish commanders might have themselves to say of 
their defeat and its causes has been left hitherto unprinted. I 
discovered myself at Simancas the narrative of the Accountant- 
General of the Fleet, Don Pedro Coco Calderon, and made use of 
it in my own history. But Don Pedro’s account showed only how 
much more remained to be discovered, of which I myself could 
find no record either in print or MS. 

The defect has now been supplied by the industry and 
patriotism of an officer in the present Spanish Navy, who has 
brought together a collection of letters and documents bearing on 
the subject which is signally curious and interesting. Captain Fer- 
nandez Duro deserves grateful thanks and recognition, as enabling 
us for the first time really to understand what took place. But 
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more than that, he reproduces the spirit and genius of the time ; he 
enables us to see, face to face, the De Valdez, the Recaldes, the 
Oquendos, the De Ley Vas, who had hitherto been only names to 
us. The ‘Iliad’ would lose half its interest if we knew only Aga- 
memnon and Achilles and knew nothing of Priam and Hector. 
The five days’ battle in the English Channel in August 1588 was 
fought out between men on both sides of a signally gallant and 
noble nature; and when the asperities of theology shall have 
mellowed down at last, Spanish and English authorities together 
will furnish materials for a great epic poem. 

Until that happy and still far-distant time shall arrive, we 
must appropriate and take up into the story Captain Duro’s con- 
tribution. With innocent necromancy he calls the dead out of 
their graves, and makes them play their drama over again. With 
his assistance we will turn to the city of Lisbon, on the 25th of 
April of the Annus Mirabilis. The preparations were then all 
but completed for the invasion of England and the overthrow of 
the Protestant heresy. From all parts of Catholic Europe the 
prayers of the faithful had ascended for more than a year in a 
stream of passionate entreaty that God would arise and make His 
power known. Masses had been said day after day on fifty 
thousand altars; and devout nuns had bruised their knees in 
midnight watches on the chapel pavements. The event so long 
hoped for was to come at last. On that day the consecrated 
standard was to be presented in state to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Expedition. Catholics had collected from every corner of 
the world: Spanish and Italian, French and Irish, English and 
German owning a common nationality in the Church. The Por- 
tuguese alone of Catholic nations looked on in indifference, 
Portugal had been recently annexed by force to Spain. The 
wound was still bleeding, and even religion failed to unite the 
nobles and people in common cause with their conquerors. But 
Lisbon had ceased to be a Portuguese city. Philip dealt with it 
as he pleased, and the Church of Portugal, at least on this 
occasion, was at Philip’s disposition. 

There was something of real piety in what was going on ; and 
there was much of the artificial emotion which bore the same 
relation to piety which the enthusiasm of the Knight of La 
Mancha bore to true chivalry. Philip himself in certain aspects 
of his character was not unlike Don Quixote. He believed 
that he was divinely commissioned to extirpate the dragons 
and monsters of heresy. As the adventure with the enchanted 
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horse had been specially reserved for Don Quixote, so the ‘ Enter- 
prise of England,’ in the inflated language of the time, was said to 
have been reserved for Philip ; and as analogies are apt to complete 
themselves, the fat, good-humoured, and entirely incapable Medina 
Sidonia had a certain resemblance to Sancho, The Duke of Medina 
had no ambition for such adventures ; he would have greatly pre- 
ferred staying at home,and only consented to take the command out 
of a certain dog-like obedience to his master. The representatives of 
the imaginary powers had been called in to bring him to accept 
the dangerous responsibility. A pious hermit told him that he 
had been instituted by the Almighty to promise him victory. 
The Prioress.of the Annunciata Maria di la Visitacion, who had 
received the five wounds and was punished afterwards as a detected 
impostor, had seen Santiago and two angels smiting Drake and his 
unbelieving comrades, and she assured the Duke of glory in both 
worlds if he went. The Duke’s experience of English Admirals 
had been, so far, not glorious to him at all. He had been in 
command at Cadiz two years before when the English fleet 
sailed up the harbour, burnt eighteen large ships, and went off 
unfought with, taking six more away with them. All Spain had cried 
shame and called the Duke a coward, but Philip had refused to be 
displeased, and had deliberately chosen him for an undertaking far 
more arduous than the defence of a provincial port. On this 
April 25 he was to receive his commission, with the standard 
under which he was to go into action, and the Catholic Church 
was to celebrate the occasion with its imposing splendours and 
imperious solemnities. 

The Armada lay in the Tagus waiting the completion of the 
ceremony. It was the most powerful armament which had ever 
been collected in modern Europe, a hundred and thirty ships—great 
galleons from a thousand to thirteen hundred tons ; galliasses rowed 
by three hundred slaves, carrying fifty guns; galleys almost as 
formidable, and other vessels, the best appointed which Spain 
and Italy could produce. They carried nine thousand seamen, 
seasoned mariners who had served in all parts of the world, and 
seventeen thousand soldiers, who were to join Parma and assist: the 
conquest of England. Besides them were some hundreds of nobles 
and gentlemen who, with their servants and retinues, had volunteered 
for the new crusade, gallant high-spirited youths quite ready to 
fight with Satan himself in the cause of Spain and Holy Church. 
In them all was a fine profession of enthusiasm—qualified, indeed, 
among the seamen by a demand for wages in advance and a 
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tendency to desert when they received them, But a regiment of 
priests dispersed through the various squadrons kept alive in most 
the sense that they were going on the most glorious expedition 
ever undertaken by man, 

The standard which was to be presented itself indicated the 
sacred characterofthe war. Into the Royal Arms of Spain there had 
been introduced as supporters on one side Christ on the Cross, on the 
other the Virgin mother, and on the scroll below was written : 
‘Exsurge Deus et vindica causam tuam ’ ‘ Arise, 0 Lord, and avenge 
thy cause.’ ‘Philip, by the grace of God King of Castille, of 
Leon, of Aragon, the two Sicilies, Jerusalem, Portugal, Navarre, 
Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Gallicia, Majorca, Sardinia, Cordova, 
Corsica, Murcia, Jaen, Algaves, Algesiras, Gibraltar, the Canary 
Islands, the East and West Indies, the Isles and Continents of the 
Ocean ; Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, of Brabant and 
Milan, Count of Hapsburgh, Count of Flanders, Tirol,and Barcelona; 
Lord of Biscay and Molina,’ &c. ; the monarch, in short, whose name 
was swathed in these innumerable titles, had determined to commit 
the sacred banner to his well-beloved Don Alonzo de Guzman, sur- 
named El] Bueno, or the Good, and under its folds to sweep the ocean 
clear of the piratical squadrons of the English Queen. The scene 
was the great metropolitan church of Lisbon, the Iglesia Major. It 
was six o’clock in the morning ; streets and squares were lined with 
troops who had been landed from the ships. The King was repre- 
sented by his nephew, the Cardinal Archduke, who was Viceroy of 
Portugal. The Viceroy rode out of the Palace with the Duke on 
his right hand, followed by the gentlemen adventurers of the 
expedition in their splendid dresses. At the church they were 
received by the Archbishop. The standard was placed on the altar. 
Mass was sung. The Viceroy then led the Duke up the altar steps, 
lifted a fold of the standard and placed it in his hands, while, as 
the signal was passed outside, the ships in the river and the troops 
in the streets fired a salute—‘ una pequefia salva,’ a small one, 
for powder was scarce and there was none to waste. The scene 
was not impressive; and the effect was frittered away in a com- 
plexity of details. The Archbishop took the Holy Sacrament 
and passed out of the church, followed by a stream of manks and 
secular clergy. The Archduke and the newly-made Cardinal went 
after them, the standard being borne by the Duke’s cousin, Don 
Luis of Cordova, who was to accompany him to England. In this 
order they crossed the great square to the Dominican Convent, 
where the scene in the Iglesia Major was repeated, The Domini- 
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cans received the procession at the door. The standard was again 
laid on the altar, this time by the Duke himself, as if to signify the 
consecration of his own person to the service of the beings whose 
forms were embroidered upon it. The religious part of the 
transaction finished, they returned to the Palace, and stood on the 
marble stairs while the troops fired a second volley. The men 
were then marched to their boats, with an eye on them to see that 
none deserted, and his Royal Highness and the Captain-General 
of the Ocean, as the Duke was now entitled, went in to breakfast. 
The presentation had wanted dignity and perhaps serious- 
ness. There was no spontaneous enthusiasm. The Portuguese 
aristocracy were pointedly absent, and the effect was rather of 
some artificial display got up by the clergy and the Government. 
And yet the expedition of which this scene was the preliminary 
had for sixty years been the dream of Catholic piety, and the dis- 
charge at last of a duty with which the Spanish nation appeared 
to be peculiarly charged. The Reformation in England had 
commenced with the divorce of a Spanish Princess. Half the 
English nation had been on Catherine’s side and had invited 
Philip’s father to send troops to help them to maintain her. As 
the quarrel deepened, and England became the stronghold of 
heresy, the English Catholics, the Popes, the clergy universally 
had entreated Charles, and Philip after him, to strike at the heart 
of the mischief and take a step which, if successful, would end the 
Protestant rebellion and give peace to Europe. The great Emperor 
and Philip too had listened reluctantly. Rulers responsible for 
the administration of kingdoms do not willingly encourage 
subjects in rebellion, even under the plea of religion. The 
divorce of Catherine had been an affront to Charles the Fifth and 
to Spain, yet it was not held to be a sufficient ground for war, and 
Philip had resisted for a quarter of a century the supplications of 
the suffering saints to deliver them from the tyranny of Elizabeth. 
It was an age of revolt against established authority. New ideas, 
new obligations of duty were shaking mankind. Obedience 
to God was held as superior to obedience to man; while each 
man was forming for himself his own conception of what God 
required of him. The intellect of Europe was outgrowing its 
creed. Part of the world had discovered that doctrines and 
practices which had lasted for fifteen hundred years were false and 
idolatrous. The other and larger part called the dissentients rebels 
and children of the Devil, and set to work to burn and kill them. 
At such times kings and princes have enough to de to maintain 
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order in their own dominions, and even when they are of opposite 
sides have a common interest in maintaining the principle of autho- 
rity. Nor when the Pope himself spoke on the Catholic side were 
Catholic princes completely obedient. For the Pope’s pretensions 
to deprive kings and dispose of kingdoms were only believed in by 
the clergy. No secular sovereign in Europe admitted a right which 
reduced him to the position of a Pope’s vassal. Philip held that 
he sufficiently discharged his own duties in repressing heresy 
among his own subjects without interfering with his neighbours. 
Elizabeth was as little inclined to help Dutch and French and 
Scotch Calvinists. Yet the power of princes, even in the six- 
teenth century, was limited, and it rested after all on the goodwill 
of their own people. Common sympathies bound Catholics to 
Catholics and Protestants to Protestants, and every country in 
Europe became a caldron of intrigue and conspiracy. Catholics 
disclaimed allegiance to Protestant sovereigns, Protestants in 
Catholic countries looked to their fellow-religionists elsewhere 
to save them from stake and sword, and thus between all parties, 
in one form or another, there were perpetual collisions, which the 
forbearance of statesmen alone prevented from breaking out into 
universal war. 

Complete forbearance was not possible. Community of creed 
was a real bond which could not be ignored, nor in the general 
uncertainty could princes afford to reject absolutely and entirely 
the overtures made to them by each other’s subjects. When they 
could not assist they were obliged to humour and encourage. 
Charles the Fifth refused to go to war to enforce the sentence of 
Rome upon Henry the Eighth, but: he allowed his ambassadors to 
thank and stimulate Catherine’s English friends. Philip was 
honestly unwilling to draw the sword against his sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth ; but he was the secular head of Catholic Christendom, 
bound to the maintenance of the faith. He had been titular 
King of England, and to him the English Catholics naturally 
looked as their protector. He had to permit his De Quadras and 
his Mendozas to intrigue with disaffection, to organise rebellion, 
and, if other means failed, to encourage the Queen’s assassination. 
To kill dangerous or mischievous individuals was held permissible 
as an alternative for war, or as a means of ending disturbance. 
It was approved of even by Sir Thomas More in his Utopia. 
William the Silent was murdered in the Catholic interest. Henri 
Quatre was murdered in the Catholic interest, and anyone who 
would do the same to the English Jezebel would be counted to 
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have done good service. Elizabeth had to defend herself with 
such resources as she possessed. She could not afford to demand 
open satisfaction ; but she could send secret help to the Prince 
of Orange; she could allow her privateers to seize Spanish 
treasures on the high seas or plunder Philip’s West Indian cities. 
She could execute the traitorous priests who were found teaching 
rebellion in England. Philip in return could let the Inquisition burn 
English sailors as heretics when they could catch them. And thus 
the two nations had drifted on, still nominally at peace and each 
unwilling to declare open war; but peace each year was more 
difficult to preserve, and Philip was driven on by the necessities 
of things to some open and decided action. The fate of the 
Reformation in Europe turned on the event of a conflict between 
Spain and England. Were England conquered and recovered to 
the Papacy, it was believed universally that first the Low Countries 
and then Germany would be obliged to submit. 

Several times a Catholic invasion of England had been distinctly 
contemplated. The Duke of Alva was to have tried it. Don John 
of Austria was to have tried it. The Duke of Guise was to have tried 
it. The nearest and latest occasion had been after the Conquest 
of Portugal and the great defeat of the French at the Azores in 
1583. The Spanish Navy was in splendid condition, excited by a 
brilliant victory, and led by an officer of real distinction, Alonzo 
de Bazan, Marques de Santa Cruz. A few English privateers had 
been in the defeated fleet at the battle of Terceira; and Santa 
Cruz, with the other naval commanders, was eager to follow up his 
success, and avenge the insults which had been offered for so many 
years to the Spanish flag by the English corsairs. France, like 
all Northern Europe, was torn into factions. The Valois princes 
were Liberal and anti-Spanish. The House of Guise was fanatic- 
ally Catholic, and too powerful for the Crown to control. Santa 
Cruz was a diplomatist as well as a seaman. He had his corre- 
spondents in England. In Guise he had a friend and confederate. 
One of the many plots was formed for the murder of Elizabeth. 
Santa Cruz and the Spanish Navy were to hold the Channel. Guise 
was to cross under their protection and land an army in Sussex. 
The Catholics were to rise, set free Mary Stuart and make her 
Queen. Philip’s permission was, however, a necessary condition. 
Santa Cruz was a rough old sailor, turned of seventy, who meant 
what he said and spoke his mind plainly. Like his countrymen 
generally, he was tired of seeing his master for ever halting on 
his leaden foot (pié de plomo); and on August 9, 1583, while 
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still at the Azores, he wrote to stimulate him to follow up his 
success by a still more splendid achievement. Philip was now 
master of the Portuguese Empire. He (Santa Cruz) was ready, if 
allowed, to add England to his dominions. The Low Countries 
would then surrender, and the Jezebel who had wrought so much 
evil in the world would meet her deserts. 

Now was the time. The troops were ready, the fleet was 
ready. Philip talked of expense and difficulty. If difficulty was 
an objection, the bold admiral said that nothing grand could ever be 
achieved ; and for money, great princes could find money if they 
wished. The King should have faith in God, whose work he would 
be doing; and if he was himself permitted to try, he promised 
that he would have as good success as in his other enterprises.' 

Charles the Fifth, among his other legacies to his son, had 
left him instructions to distrust France and to preserve the English 
alliance. The passionate Catholics assured him that the way to 
keep England was to restore the faith. But Elizabeth was still 
sovereign, and Catholic conspiracies so far had only brought their 
leaders to the scaffold. Mary Stuart was a true believer, but she 
was herself half a Frenchwoman, and Guise’s father had defeated 
Philip’s father at Metz, and Guise and Mary masters of France and 
England both was a perilous possibility. Philip did not assent ; he 
did not refuse. He thanked Santa Cruz for his zeal, but said that 
he must still wait a little and watch. His waiting did not serve 
to clear his way. Elizabeth discovered what had been designed 
for her, and as a return Sir Francis Drake sacked St. Domingo 
and Carthagena. More than that, she had sent open help to 
his insurgent provinces, and had taken charge, with the consent 
of the Hollanders, of Flushing and Brill. Santa Cruz could not 
but admire the daring of Drake and the genius of the English 
Queen. They were acting while his own master was asleep. He 
tried again to rouse him. The Queen, he said, had made herself a 
name in the world. She had enriched her own subjects out of 
Spanish spoil. In a single month they had taken a million and a 
half of ducats. Defensive war was always a failure. Once more the 
opportunity was his own. France was paralysed, and Elizabeth, 
though strong abroad, was weak at home, through the disaffection 
of the Catholics. To delay longer would be to see England grow 
into a power which he would be unable to deal with. Spain would 


1 La Armada Invencible. Por el Capitan de Navio Cesareo Fernéndez Duro, 
tomo i. p. 261. . 
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decline, and would lose in mere money more than four times the 
cost of war.! 

This time, Philip listened more seriously. Before, he had been 
invited to act with the Duke of Guise, and Guise was to have the 
spoils. Now, at any rate, the operation was to be hisown. He 
bade Santa Cruz send him a plan of operations and a calculation 
in detail of the ships and stores which would be required. He 
made him Lord High Admiral, commissioned him to collect squad- 
rons at Cadiz and Lisbon, take them to sea, and act against the 
English as he saw occasion. He would probably have been allowed 
his way to do what he pleased in the following year but for a new 
complication, which threw Philip again into perplexity. The object 
of any enterprise led by Santa Cruz would have been the execu- 
tion of the Bull of Pope Pius, the dethronement of Elizabeth, and 
the transference of the crown to Mary Stuart, who, if placed on 
the throne by Spanish arms alone, might be relied on to be true 
to Spanish interests. Wearied out with Mary’s perpetual plots, 
Elizabeth, when Santa Cruz’s preparations were far advanced, sent 
her to the scaffold, and the blow of the axe which ended her dis- 
concerted every arrangement which had been made. There was 
no longer a Catholic successor in England to whom the crown 
could go on Elizabeth’s deposition, and it was useless to send an 
army to conquer the country till some purpose could be formed 
for disposing of it afterwards. Philip had been called King of 
England once. He was of the blood of the House of Lancaster. 
He thought, naturally, that if he was to do the work, the prize 
ought to be his own. Unfortunately, the rest of the world claimed 
a voice in the matter. France would certainly be hostile. The 
English Catholics were divided. The Pope himself, when con- 
sulted, refused his assent. As Pope Sextus the Fifth, he was 
bound to desire the reduction of a rebellious island; as an Italian 
prince, he had no wish to see another wealthy kingdom added to 
the enormous empire of Spain. Mary Stuart’s son was natural 
heir. He was a Protestant, but gratitude might convert him. At 
any rate, Philip should not take Elizabeth’s place. Sextus was to 
have given a million crowns to the cost of the armament; he did 
not directly withdraw his promise, but he haggled with the Spanish 
Ambassador at the Holy See. He affected to doubt the pos- 
sibility of Philip’s success, and even his personal sincerity. He 
declined to advance a ducat till a Spanish army was actually on 
English soil. The Duke of Parma, who was to cross from Flan- 


1 Santa Cruz to Philip the Second, January 13, 1586, 
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ders and conduct the campaign in England itself, was diffident, if 
not unwilling ; and Philip had to feel that even the successful occu- 
pation of London might prove the beginning of greater troubles. 
He had been driven forward himself against his inclination. The 
chief movers in the enterprise, those who had fed the fire of reli- 
gious animosity through Europe, and prevented a rational arrange- 
ment between the Spanish and English nations, were the Society 
of Jesus, those members of it especially who had been bred at 
Oxford in the Anglican Church, and hated it with the frenzy of rene- 
gades. From them came the endless conspiracies which Spain was 
forced to countenance, and the consequent severities of the English 
Government, which they shrieked in Philip’s ears; and Philip, 
half a bigot and half a cautious statesman, wavered between two 
policies till fate decided for him. Both on Philip’s part and on 
Elizabeth’s part there was a desire for peace if peace could be had. 
Philip was weary of the long struggle in the Low Countries, which 
threatened to be endless if Elizabeth supported it. Elizabeth her- 
self wished to be left in quiet, relieved of the necessity of support- 
ing insurgent Protestants and hanging traitorous priests. An 
arrangement was possible, based on principles of general tole- 
ration. 

The Pope was right in not wholly trusting Philip. The Spanish 
King was willing to agree that England should remain Protestant if 
England wished it, provided the Catholics were allowed the free exer- 
cise of their own religion, and provided Elizabeth would call in her 
privateers, surrender to him the towns which she held in Holland, 
and abandon her alliance with the Dutch States. Elizabeth was 
perfectly ready to tolerate Catholic worship if the Catholics would 
cease their plots against her and Spain would cease to encourage 
them. It was true that Flushing and Brill had been trusted to 
her charge by the States, and that if she withdrew her garrison 
she was bound in honour to replace them in the States’ hands, 
But she regarded the revolt of the Low Countries as only justified 
by the atrocities of the Blood Council and the Inquisition. If she 
could secure for the Dutch Confederation the same toleration 
which she was willing herself to concede to the English Catholics, 
she might feel her honour to be acquitted sufficiently if she gave 
up to Philip towns which really were his own. Here only, so far 
as the two sovereigns were concerned, the difficulty lay. Philip 
held himself bound by duty to allow no liberty of religion among 
his own subjects. But if peace was made the Spanish garrisons 
were to be withdrawn from the Low Countries; the Executive 
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Government would be left in the hands of the States themselves, 
who could be as tolerant practically as they pleased. On these 
terms it was certain that a general pacification was possible. The 
Duke of Parma strongly advised it. Philip himself wished for it. 
Half Elizabeth’s Council recommended it, and she herself wished 
for it. Unless Catholics and Protestants intended to fight till one 
or other was exterminated, they must come to some such terms 
at last; and if at last, why not at once? With this purpose a 
conference was being held at Ostend between Elizabeth’s and 
Parma’s commissioners. The terms were rational, The principal 
parties, it is now possible to see—even Philip himself—were 
sincere about it. How long the terms of such a peace would have 
lasted, with the theological furnace at such a heat, may be fairly 
questioned. Bigotry and freedom of thought had two centuries 
of battle still before them till it could be seen which was to prevail, 
but an arrangement might then have been come to at Ostend, in the 
winter of 1587-8, which would have lasted Philip’s and Elizabeth’s 
lifetime, could either party have trusted the other. In bothcountries 
there was a fighting party and a peace party. In England it was 
said that the negotiations were a fraud, designed only to induce 
Elizabeth to relax her preparations for defence. In Spain it was 
urged that the larger and more menacing the force which could 
be collected, the more inclined Elizabeth would be to listen to 
reason ; while Elizabeth had to show on her part that frightened 
she was not, and that if Philip preferred war she had no objection. 
The bolder her bearing, the more likely she would be to secure 
fair terms for the Hollanders. 

The preparations at Cadiz and Lisbon were no secret. All 
Europe was talking of the enormous armament which Spain was 
preparing, and which Santa Cruz was to convoy to the English 
Channel. Both the Tagus and Cadiz Harbour were reported to be 
crowded with ships, though as yet unprovided with crews for them. 
With some misgivings, but in one of her bolder moments, the 
Queen in the spring of 1587 allowed Drake to take a flying 
squadron with him down the Spanish coast. She hung about his 
neck a second in command to limit his movements; but Drake 
took his own way, leaving his vice-admiral to go home and com- 
plain. He sailed into Cadiz Harbour, burnt eighteen galleons 
which were lying there, and, remaining leisurely till he had finished 
his work, sailed away to repeat the operation at Lisbon. It 
might have been done with the same ease. The English squadron 
lay at the mouth of the river within sight of Santa Cruz, and the 
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great admiral had to sit still and fume, unable to go out and meet 
him por falta de gente—for want of sailors to man his galleons. 
Drake might have gone in and burnt them all, and would have 
done it had not Elizabeth felt that he had accomplished enough 
and that the negotiations would be broken off if he worked more 
destruction, He had singed the King’s beard, as he called it; 
and the King, though patient of affronts, was moved to a passing 
emotion. Seamen and soldiers were hurried down to the Tagus. 
Orders were sent to the Admiral to put to sea at once and chase 
the English off the shore. But Philip, too, on his side was afraid of 
Santa Cruz’s too great audacity. He, too, did not wish for a 
collision which might make peace impossible. Another order fol- 
lowed. The fleet was to stay where it was and continue its 
preparations. It was to wait till the next spring, when the enter- 
prise should be undertaken in earnest if the peace conference 
at Ostend should fail in finding a cofclusion. 

Thus the winter drove through. Peace was really impossible, 
however sincerely the high contracting parties might themselves 
desire it. Public opinion in Spain would have compelled Philip 
to leave the conqueror of Terceira in command of the expedition. 
Santa Cruz would have sailed in March for the English Channel, 
supported by officers whom he had himself trained ; and, although 
the Armada might still have failed, history would have had 
another tale to tell of its exploits and its faté. But a visible 
coldness had grown up between the King and the Admiral. Philip, 
like many men of small minds raised into great positions, had 
supreme confidence in his own powers of management. He chose 
to regulate everything, to the diet and daily habits of every sailor 
and soldier on board. He intended to direct and limit the action 
of the Armada even when out and gone to its work. He had 
settled perhaps in his own mind that, since he could not himself 
be King of England, the happiest result for himself would be to 
leave Elizabeth where she was, reduced to the condition of his 
vassal, which she would become if she consented to his terms; 
and the presence of an overpowering fleet in the Channel, a 
moderate but not too excessive use of force, an avoidance of 
extreme and violent measures, which would make the strife 
internecine and make an arrangement impossible, he conceived 
it likely would bring Elizabeth to her knees. For such a 
purpose Santa Cruz was not the most promising instrument; he 
required some one of more malleable material who would obey his 
own instructions, and would not be led either by his own ambition 
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or the enthusiasm and daring of his officers into desperate 
adventures. It was probably, therefore, rather to his relief than 
regret that in February, when the Armada was almost ready to 
sail, the old Admiral died at Lisbon. He was seventy-three years 
old.- He had seen fifty years of service. Spanish tradition, 
mourning at the fatal consequence, said afterwards that he had 
been broken-hearted at the King’s hesitation. Anxiety for the 
honour of his country might have worn out a younger man. He 
went, and with him went the only chance of a successful issue of 
the expedition. He was proud of his country, which he saw that 
Philip was degrading. The invasion of England had been his 
dream for years, and he had correspondents of his own in England 
and Ireland. He was the ablest seaman that Spain possessed, 
and had studied long the problems with which he would have had 
to deal. Doubtless he had left men behind among those who had 
served under him who could have taken his place, and have done 
almost as well. But Philip had determined that, since the experi- 
ment was to be made, he would himself control it from his room in 
the Escurial, and in his choice of Santa Cruz’s successor he showed 
that naval capacity and patriotic enthusiasm were the last quali- 
ties for which he was looking. 

Don Alonzo de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, was the 
richest peer in Spain. He was now thirty-eight years old, and 
his experience as a public man was limited to his failure to defend 
Cadiz against Drake. He was a short, broad-shouldered, olive- 
complexioned man, said to be a good rider; but if his wife was 
to be believed, he was of all men in Spain the least fitted to 
be trusted with the conduct of any critical undertaking. The 
Duchess, Doiia Aiia de Mendoza was the daughter of Philip’s 
Minister, Ruy Gomez, and of the celebrated Princess of Eboli, 
whom later scandal called Philip’s mistress, and whose influence 
was supposed to have influenced Philip in favour of her son-in- 
law. Royal scandals are dreary subjects. When they are once 
uttered the stain is indelible, for everyone likes to believe them. 
The only contemporary witness for the amours of Philip and the 
Princess of Eboli is Antonio Perez, who, by his own confession, 
was a scoundrel who deserved the gallows. Something is known 
at last of the history of the lady. If there was a woman in Spain 
whom Philip detested, it was the wife of Ruy Gomez. If there 
was a man whom the Princess despised, it was the watery-blooded 
King. An intrigue between a wild cat of the mountain and a 
_ narrow-minded, conscientious sheep-dog would be about as 
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probable as a love-affair between Philip and the Princess of 
Eboli; and at the time of her son-in-law’s appointment she was 
locked up in a castle in defiant disgrace. The Duke had been 
married to her daughter when he was twenty-two and his bride 
was eleven, and Dojia Aiia, after sixteen years’ experience of him, 
had observed to her friends that he was well enough in his own 
house among persons who did not know what he was ; but that if 
he was employed on business of State the world would discover 
to its cost his real character. That such a man should have 
been chosen to succeed Alonzo de Bazan astonished everyone. 
A commander of Gold, it was said, was taking the place of 
a commander of Iron. The choice was known to Santa Cruz 
while he still breathed, and did not comfort him in his de- 
parture. 

The most astonished of all, when he learnt the honour which 
was intended for him, was the Duke himself, and he drew a 
picture of his own incapacity as simple as Sancho’s when appointed 
to govern his island. 

‘My health is bad, he wrote to Philip’s secretary, ‘and from 
my small experience of the water I know that I am always sea-sick. 
I have no money which I can spare. I owe a million ducats, 
and I have not a real to spend on my outfit. The expedition is 
on such a scale and the object is of such high importance that 
the person at the head of it ought to understand navigation and 
sea-fighting, and I know nothing of either. I have not one of 
those essential qualifications. I have no acquaintances among the 
officers who are to serve under me. Santa Cruz had information 
about the state of things in England; I have none. Were I com- 
petent otherwise, I should have to act in the dark by the opinion 
of others, and I cannot tell to whom I may trust. The Adelan- 
tado of Castile would do better than I. Our Lord would help 
him, for he is a good Christian and has fought in naval battles. 
If you send me, depend upon it I shall have a bad account to 
render of my trust.’! 

The Duchess perhaps guided her husband’s hand when he 
wrote so faithful an account of himself. But his vanity was 
flattered. Philip persisted that he must go. He and only he 
would answer the purpose in view, so he allowed himself to be 
persuaded, 

‘Since your Majesty still desires it, after my confession of in- 
competence,’ he wrote to Philip, ‘I will try to deserve your confi- 

} Medina Sidonia to Secretary Idriaquez, Feb. 16, 1588. Duro, vol, i. p. 414. 
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dence. As I shall be doing God’s work, I may hope that He 
will help me.’ 

Philip gratefully replied : ‘ You are sacrificing yourself for 
God’s service and mine. I am so anxious, that if I was less occu- 
pied at home I would accompany the fleet myself and I should 
be certain that all would go well. Take heart; you have now 
an opportunity of showing the extraordinary qualities which God, 
the author of all good, has been pleased to bestow upon you. 
Happen what may, I charge myself with the care of your 
children. If you fail, you fail; but the cause being the cause 
of God, you will not fail.’ 

Thus the Duke was to command the Armada and to sail at the 
earliest possible moment, for the Commissioners were sitting at 
Ostend, and his presence in the Channel was of pressing conse- 
quence. Santa Cruz besides had fixed on the end of March as the 
latest date for the departure, on account of the north winds which 
later in the season blow down the coast of Portugal. The Duke 
at the time of his nomination was at his house at San Lucar. 
He was directed to repair at once to Lisbon, where his commission 
would reach him. An experienced but cautious Admiral, Don 
Diego Flores de Valdez, was assigned to him as nautical adviser, and 
Philip proceeded to inflict upon him a series of instructions and 
advice as wise and foolish as those with which Don Quixote fur- 
nished his squire. Every day brought fresh letters as sugges- 
tions rose in what Philip called his mind. Nothing was too 
trifling for his notice, nothing was to be left to the Duke’s discre- 
tion which could possibly be provided for. In a secret despatch 
to the Duke of Parma, the King revealed alike his expectations 
and his wishes. He trusted that the appearance of the Armada 
and some moderate victory over the English fleet would force 
Elizabeth to an agreement. If the Catholic religion could be 
tolerated in England, and if Flushing and Brill were given up to 
him, he said that he was prepared to be satisfied. To Medina 
Sidonia he reported as his latest advice from England that the 
Queen was inclining to the treaty, but was dissuaded by Leicester 
and Walsingham, and he gave him a list of the English force 
which he might expect to meet, which was tolerably accurate and 
far inferior to his own. 

So far he wrote like a responsible and sensible prince, but the 
smallest thing and the largest seemed to occupy him equally. 
He directed the Duke to provide himself with competent Channel 
pilots, as if this was a point which might be overlooked. It laid 
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down regulations forthe health of the crews, the allowances of biscuit 
and wine, salt fish and bacon. Beyond all, the Duke was to attend 
to their morals. They were in the service of the Lord, and the 
Lord must not be offended by the faults of His instruments. The 
clergy throughout Spain were praying for them and would con- 
tinue to pray, but soldiers and sailors must do their part and 
live like Christians. They must not swear; they must not 
gamble, which led to swearing. If they used low language God 
would be displeased. Every man before he embarked must 
confess and commend himself to the Lord. Especially and pre- 
eminently, loose women must be kept away, and if any member of 
the expedition fell into the pecado nefando he must be chastised 
to the example of the rest. Returning to secular subjects, he had 
heard, the King said, that the gentlemen adventurers wanted state- 
rooms and private berths. It would encumber the ships, and the 
Duke was cautioned not to allow it. As the Duke knew nothing 
of navigation, here, too, the King held himself competent to 
instruct. He was to make straight for the English Channel, 
advance to the North Foreland, and put himself in communica- 
tion with Parma. If foul weather came and the ships were scat- 
tered, they were to collect again, first at Finisterre, and then at 
the Scilly Isles. In the Channel he must keep on the English 
side, because the water was deeperthere. Elizabeth’s fleet, Philip 
understood, was divided, part being under Drake at Plymouth, and 
part in the Straits of Dover. If the Duke fell in with Drake he was 
to take no notice of him unless he was attacked, and was to keep 
on his course. If he found the two squadrons united, he would 
still be in superior force and might join battle, being careful to 
keep to windward. 

There were limits even to Philip’s confidence in his ability to 
guide. He admitted that he could not direct the Duke specifically 
how to form the ships foranengagement. Time and opportunity 
would have to determine. ‘ Only,’ he said, ‘omit no advantage and 
so handle the fleet that one part shall support another. The 
enemy will try to fight at a distance with his guns. You will 
endeavour to close. You will observe that their practice is to 
shoot low into the hulls rather than into the rigging. You will 
find how to deal with this. Keep your vessels together, allow none 
to stray or go in advance. Do not letthem hurry in pursuit of 
prizes after a victory. This fault has often caused disaster both on 
s2aand land. Conquer first, and then you will have spoil enough. 
The Council of War will order the distribution of it. What I 
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am now saying implies that a battle will have to be fought ; but 
if the enemy can be got rid of without an action, so much the 
better. The effect will be produced without loss to yourself. 
Should the Prince be able to cross, you will remain with the 
Armada at the mouth of the Thames, lending such assistance as 
you can. Consult with the Prince, and land none of your forces 
without his approval. Remember that your only business is to 
fight at sea. Differences between leaders are injurious, and 
always to be avoided. I am confident that you will co-operate 
cordially with the Prince as my service demands; but I must 
charge you to follow these injunctions of mine strictly according 
to the exact words. I have similarly directed the Prince on his 
own conduct, and if you two acting together can succeed in your 
undertaking, there will be honour to spare for both of you. You 
will remain at the Thames’ mouth till the work is done. You 
may then, if the Prince approves, take in hand Ireland, in which 
ease you will leave your Spanish troops with him and exchange 
them for Germans and Italians. You will be careful in what you 
spend. You know how costly the Armada has been tome. You 
will also see that Iam not cheated in the muster rolls, and that 
the provisions are sound and sufficient. You will watch the 
conduct of the officers and keep them attentive to their duties. 

‘ This is all which occurs to me at present. I must leave the 
rest to your own care and prudence, and for any further advices 
which I may have to send you.’! 

Much of all this was no doubt reasonable and true. But 
Generals chosen to conduct great enterprises do not require to be 
taught the elements of their duties. That Philip thought it 
necessary to write all these details was characteristic both of him- 
self and of the Duke. The special commission was to cover the 
crossing of the Duke of Parma by defeating or dispersing the English 
fleet ; but it was possible that the English fleet might not be so 
easily got rid of, and that Parma could not cross, in which case, 
by a second secret instruction, the Duke was told that he might 
take possession of the Isle of Wight and fortify it. But this was 
only an alternative in case of failure at the North Foreland, and 
in no case was to be attempted on his first advance. It was to be | 
hoped that God would make the cause His own, however, and 
that there would be no need of any secondary expedients. If the 
negotiations failed at Ostend, and if Parma succeeded in effecting 
a landing, he was to advance to London and take possession of 

’ Philip the Second to the Dukeof Medina Sidonia, April1. Duro, vol. ii. pp. 5-13, 
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the Government, Cardinal Allen inviting the English nobility to 
join in restoring the Church. But to Parma himself were given 
instructions, also secret, of a more temperate kind, which the Duke 
was to deliver to him. If the Armada won a battle, or if the 
enemy feared to encounter it, he was to pass over with his army 
in the name of God and carry out the purpose agreed upon. 
Should the success, however, be less complete, and should he think 
peace desirable, he would use the presence of the fleet to enforce 
favourable conditions. It was indispensable that the Catholics 
should be allowed their services and the ports in Holland be 
restored. He might demand compensation for past injuries, but 
this might be sacrificed if he could obtain religious liberty for the 
English Catholics. He might argue that the Huguenots were tole- 
rated in France, and if it was answered that they were not tolerated 
in Flanders, he might say that the case was different. He 
might demand hostages also, and retain certain fortified positions 
on the coast to be held for a number of years, till it could be 
seen how things would go. In that case the Isle of Wight might 
be useful, as the Armada could lie in the Solent. : 

Disaster it is evident that Philip did not anticipate. Some- 
thing less than complete success he probably did anticipate, and 
on the whole might prefer it. Satisfied with having provided for 
all contingencies, he was now only anxious to see the Armada on 
its way; while the nuns and hermits had removed the alarms 
of Medina Sidonia, had convinced him that God could not neglect 
a business in which He was so peculiarly concerned, and that, in 
the fine language of theological knight-errantry, the service which 
he was to execute had been specially reserved by Providence for 
the King to achieve.' 

Such thoughts and such experiences were doubtless indications 
of a high-wrought frame of mind; but men may dwell too 
exclusively on the conviction that God is on their side, and per- 
haps forget that God will not be found there if they neglect to do 
their own parts. While the priests were praying and the King 
and the Duke were calculating on the Divine assistance, they were 
omitting, all of them, the most obvious precautions by which 
moderate success could be looked for. Santa Cruz had reported 
that the fleet was almost ready to sail. The stores of provisions 
had been laid in while he was still alive, and the water-casks had 


1 *Y que lo tiene guardado 4 V. Md. para que por su mano y con su gran zelo 
y christiandad, se reduzca aquel Regno al gremio y obediencia de :u Iglesia.’ 
Medina Sidonia to Philip, April 11. 
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been filled. But after his death there was no responsible person 
left in Lisbon who had exerted himself to see to anything. Great 
naval expeditions were nothing new in Spain. The West Indies 
and Mexico and Peru had not been conquered by men in their 
sleep; and what ships and ships’ crews required for dangerous 
voyages was as well understood at Lisbon and Cadiz as in any 
harbour in the world. But the Armada was surrounded by a halo 
of devout imagination which seemed to paralyse all ordinary sense. 
It was to have sailed in March, but, even to the inexperienced eye 
of Medina Sidonia when he arrived at his command, the in- 
adequacy of the preparations was too obvious. The casks of salt 
meat were found to be putrefying ; the water in the tanks had not 
been renewed, and had stood for weeks, growing foul and poisonous 
under the hot Lisbon sun. Spare rope, spare spars, spare anchors— 
all were deficient. The powder-supply was short. The balls were 
short. The contractors had cheated as audaciously as if they had 
been mere heretics, and the soldiers and mariners so little liked the 
look of things that they were deserting in hundreds, while the 
muster-masters drew pay for the full numbers and keptit. Instead 
of sailing in March, as he had been ordered, the Duke was obliged 
to send to Madrid a long list of indispensable necessaries, without 
which he could not sail at all. Nothing had been attended to 
save the state of the men’s souls, about which the King had 
been so peculiarly anxious. They had been sent to confession, 
had received each his ticket certifying that he had been ab- 
solved and had duly commended himself to the Lord. The 
loose women had been sent away, the cards and dice prohi- 
bited, the moral instructions punctually complied with. All the 
rest had been left to chance and villainy. The short powder-sup- 
ply was irremediable. The Duke purchased a few casks from mer- 
chant ships, but no more was to be had. For the rest, the King 
wrote letters, and the Duke, according to his own account, worked 
like a slave, and the worst defects were concealed if not supplied. 
Not, however, till the end of April were the conditions advanced 
sufficiently for the presentation of the standard, and even then 
the squadron from Andalusia had not arrived. 

All was finished at last, or at any rate seemed so. The six 
squadrons were assembled under their respective commanders. Men 
and officers were on board, and sailing orders, addressed to every 
member of the expedition, were sent round, in the Duke’s name, 
to the several ships, which, remembering the fate to which all 
these men were being consigned by their crusading enthusiasm, 
we cannot read without emotion. 
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‘From highest to lowest you are to understand the object 
of our expedition, which is to recover countries to the Church 
now oppressed by the enemies of the true faith. I therefore 
beseech you to remember your calling, so that God may be with 
us in what we do. I charge you, one and all, to abstain from 
profane oaths dishonouring to the names of our Lord, our Lady, 
and the Saints. All personal quarrels are to be suspended while 
the expedition lasts, and for a month after it is completed. Neg- 
lect of this will be held as treason. Each morning at sunrise the 
ship boys, according to custom, shall sing “Good Morrow” at the 
foot of the mainmast,' and at sunset the “Ave Maria.” Since 
bad weather may interrupt the communications, the watchword 
is laid down for each day in the week:—Sunday, Jesus; the 
days succeeding, the Holy Ghost, the Holy Trinity, Santiago, 
the Angels, All Saints, and our Lady. At sea, every evening, 
each ship shall pass with a salute under the lee of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and shall follow at night the light which he will carry 
in his stern.’ 

So, as it were, singing their own dirge, the doomed Armada 
went upon its way, to encounter the arms and the genius of the 
new era, unequally matched with unbelievers. On May 14 it 
dropped down the river to Belem, and lay there waiting for a 
wind. A brief account may here be given of its composition and 
its chiefleaders. The fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty ships. 
Seven of them were over a thousand tons and sixty-seven over five 
hundred. They carried two thousand five hundred guns, chiefly 
small, however—four, six, and nine-pounders. Spanish seamen 
understood little of gunnery. Their art in their sea-battles was to 
close and grapple and trust to their strength and courage in 
hand-to-hand fighting. Large for the time as the galleons were, 
they were still overcrowded. Soldiers, sailors, officers, volunteers, 
priests, surgeons, galley slaves, amounted, according to the re- 
turns, to nearly thirty thousand men. The soldiers were the 
finest in Europe; the seamen old trained hands, who had learnt 
their trade under Santa Cruz. They were divided into six 
squadrons, each with its Vice-Admiral and Capitana, or flag-ship. 
The Duke carried his standard in the San Martin, of the squad- 
ron of Portugal, the finest vessel in the service, and, as the Spaniards 
thought, in the world. The other five, of Biscay, Castile, Anda- 
lusia, Guypuscoa, and the Levant, were led by distinguished officers. 


1 «Los pajes. segun es costumbre davan los buenos dias al pié del mastil major.’ 
VOL, XVIII. NO, CVII, KK 
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There was but one commander in the fleet entirely ignorant of his 
duties, though he, unfortunately, was Commander-in-Chief. 

As the names of these officers recur frequently in the account 
of what followed, a brief description may be given of each. 

The Vice-Admiral of the Biscay syuadron was Juan Martinez 
de Recalde, a native of Bilbao, an old, battered sea-warrior, who 
had fought and served in all parts of the ocean. He knew Ireland ; 
he knew the Channel; he had been in the great battle at Terceira, 
and in the opinion of the service was second only to Santa Cruz. 
His flagship was the Santa Afia, a galleon of eight hundred tons; he 
sailed himself in the Gran Grin, of eleven hundred; so far for- 
tunate, if anyone in the expedition could be called fortunate, for 
the Santa Afia was disabled in a storm at the mouth of the 
Channel. 

The leaders of the squadrons of Castile and Andalusia were two 
cousins, Don Pedro and Don Diego de Valdez. Don Diego, whom 
Philip had chosen for the Duke’s mentor, was famous as a naval 
architect, had been on exploring expeditions, and had made a 
certain reputation for himself. He was a jealous, suspicious, 
cautious kind of man, and Philip had a high opinion of him. Don 
Pedro was another of the heroes of Terceira, a rough, bold sea- 
man, scarred in a hundred actions with English corsairs, and be- 
tween the two kinsmen there was neither resemblance nor affection. 
Don Pedro’s misfortune in the Channel, which will soon be heard 
of, brought him more honour than Don Diego earned by his 
timidity. He lived long after, and was for eight years Governor 
of Cuba, where the Castle of the Moro at Havannah still stands as 
his monument. Two other officers deserve peculiar mention : 
Miguel de Oquendo, who sailed in the Sefiora de la Rosa, of 
Guypuscoa, and Alonzo de Leyva, who had a ship of his own, the 
Rata Coronada. Oquendo’s career had been singularly distin- 
guished. He had been the terror of the Turks in the Mediter- 
ranean. At Terceira, at a critical point in the action, he had 
rescued Santa Cruz when four French vessels were alongside of him. 
He had himself captured the French Admiral’s flagship, carrying her 
by boarding, and sending his own flag to her masthead above the 
smoke of the battle. He was an excellent seaman besides, and 
managed his ship, as was said, as easily as a horse. Alonzo de 
Leyva held no special command beyond his own vessel; but he 
had been named by Philip to succeed Medina Sidonia in case of 
misadventure. With him, and under his special charge, were 
most of the high-born adventurous youths who had volunteered 
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for the crusade. Neither he nor they were ever to see Spain 
again, but Spanish history ought not to forget him, and ought not 
to forget Oquendo. 

Of priests and friars there were a hundred and eighty; of 
surgeons, doctors, and their assistants, in the entire fleet, not 
more than eighty-five. The numbers might have been reversed 
with advantage. Among the adventurers one only may be noted 
particularly, the poet Lope de Vega, then smarting from disap- 
pointment in a love-affair, and seeking new excitement. 

Meanwhile, the winds were unpropitious. For fourteen days 
the fleet lay at anchor at the mouth of the river unable to get 
away. They weighed at last on May 28, and stood out to sea; 
but a northerly breeze drove them to leeward, and they could make 
no progress, while almost instantly on their sailing the state of 
the stores was brought to light. The water had been on board 
for four months; the casks were leaking, and what was left of it 
was unfit to drink. The provisions, salt meat, cheese, biscuit, was 
found to be half putrid, and a remarkable order was issued to 
serve out first what was in worst condition, that the supplies 
might hold out the longer. As the ships were to keep together, 
the course and speed were necessarily governed by those which 
sailed the worst. The galleons, high built, and with shallow 
draught of water, moved tolerably before the wind, but were power- 
less to work against it. The north wind freshened. They were 
carried down as low as Cape St. Vincent, standing out and in, and 
losing ground on each tack. After fourteen days they were only 
in the latitude of Lisbon again. Tenders were sent in every day 
to Philip, with an account of their progress. Instead of being in 
the mouth of the Channel, the Duke had to report that he could 
make no way at all, and, far worse than that, the entire ships’ 
companies were on the way to being poisoned. Each provision 
cask which was opened was found worse than the last. The bis- 
cuit was mouldy, the meat and fish stinking, the water foul and 
breeding dysentery ; the crews and companies were loud in com- 
plaint ; the officers had lost heart, and the Duke, who at starting 
had been drawing pictures in his imagination of glorious victories, 
had already begun to lament his weakness in having accepted the 
command. Hetrusted God would help him, he said. He wished 
no harm to anyone. He had left his quiet, and his home, and 
his children, out of pure love to his Majesty, and he hoped his 
Majesty would remember it.' The state of the stores was so des- 

1 Medina Sidonia to Philip the Second, May 30. 
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perate, especially of the water, that it was held unsafe to proceed, 
The pilots said that they must put into some port for a fresh 
supply. The Duke feared that if he consented the men, in their 
present humour, would take the opportunity and desert. 

At length, on June 10, after three weeks of ineffectual beating 
up and down, the wind shifted to the south-west, and the fleet 
could be laid upon its course. The anxiety was not much 
diminished. The salt meat, salt fish, and cheese were found so 
foul throughout that they were thrown overboard for fear of pesti- 
lence, and the rations were reduced to biscuit and weevils. A 
despatch was hurried off to Philip that fresh stores must instantly 
be sent out, or there would be serious disaster. The water was 
the worst of all, as when drunk it produced instant dysentery. 
On June 13 matters mended a little. The weather had cooled. 
The south-west wind had brought rain. The ships could be aired 
and purified. They were then off Finisterre, and were ona straight 
course for the Channel. Philip’s orders had been so positive 
that they were not to delay anywhere, that they were to hurry on 
and must not separate. They had five hundred men, however, 
down with dysentery, and the number of sick was increasing with 
appalling rapidity. A council was held on board the San Martin, 
and the Admirals all agreed that go on they could not. Part of 
the fleet, at least, must make into Ferrol, land the sick, and 
bring off supplies. The Duke could not come to a resolution, but 
the winds and waves settled his uncertainties. On the 19thit came 
on to blow. The Duke, with the Portugal squadron, the galleys 
and the larger galleons made in at once for Corunna, leaving the 
rest to follow, and was under shelter before the worst of the gale. 
The rest were caught outside and scattered. They came in as 
they could, most of them in the next few days, some dismasted, 
some leaking with strained timbers, the crews exhausted with 
illness; but at the end of a week a third part of the Armada was 
still missing, and those which had reached the harbour were scarcely 
able to man their yards. A hospital had to be established on 
shore. The tendency to desert had become so general that the 
landing-places were occupied with bodies of soldiers. A despatch 
went off to the Escurial, with a despairing letter from the Duke 
to the King. 

‘The weather,’ he said, ‘though in June, is as wild as in 
December. No one remembers such a season. It is the more 
strange since we are on the business of the Lord, and some reason 
there must be for what has befallen us. I told your Majesty that 
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I was unfit for this command when you asked me to undertake it. 
I obeyed your orders, and now I am here in Corunna with the 
ships dispersed and the force remaining to me inferior to the 
enemy. The crews are sick, and grow daily worse from bad food 
and water. Most of our provisions have perished, and we have 
not enough for more than two months’ consumption. Much 
depends on the safety of this fleet. You have exhausted your 
resources to collect it, and if it is lost you may lose Portugal and 
the Indies. The men are out of spirit. The officers do not un- 
derstand their business. We are no longer strong. Do not de- 
ceive yourself into thinking that we are equal to the work before us. 
You remember how much it cost you to conquer Portugal, a country 
adjoining Castile, where half the inhabitants were in your favour. 
We are now going against a powerful kingdom with only the weak 
force of the Prince of Parma and myself. I speak freely, but I 
have laid the matter before the Lord; you must decide yourself 
what is to be done. Recollect only how many there are who envy 
your greatness and bear you no goodwill.’! 

On the 27th thirty-five ships were still absent, and nothing 
had been heard of them. The storm after all had not been espe- 
cially severe, and it was not likely that they were lost. The 
condition to which the rest were reduced was due merely to rascally 
contractors and official negligence, and all could easily be repaired 
by an efficient commander in whom the men had confidence. 
But the Duke had no confidence in himself nor the officers in him. 
Four weeks only had passed since he had left Lisbon and he was 
already despondent, and his disquieted subordinates along with 
him. He had written freely to Philip, and advised that the expe- 
dition should be abandoned. He again summoned the Vice- 
Admirals to his cabin and required their opinions. Should they 
or should they not go forward with their reduced force? The 
Inspector-General, Don George Manrique, produced a schedule of 
numbers. They were supposed, he said, to have twenty-eight 
thousand men besides the galley-slaves. Owing to sickness and 
other causes, not more than twenty-two or twenty-three thousand 
could be regarded as effective, and of these six thousand were in the 
missing galleons. The Vice-Admirals were less easily frightened 
than their leader. None were for giving up. Most of them 
advised that they should wait where they were till the ships came 
in, repairing damages and taking in fresh stores. Pedro de 


? Medina Sidonia to Philip the Second from Corunna, June 24, 
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Valdez insisted that they should go on as they were; while they 
remained in harbour fresh meat and vegetables might be served 
out, and the crews would soon recover from a sickness which was 
caused only. by bad food. With vigour and energy all that was 
wrong could be set right. The missing ships were doubtless ahead 
expecting them, and would be fallen in with somewhere. 

Don Pedro was addressing brave men, and carried the council 
along with him. He wrote himself to Philip to tell him what had 
passed. ‘The Duke,’ he said, ‘ bore him no goodwill for his advice, 
but he intended to persist in a course which he believed to be for 
his Majesty’s honour.’ 

A day or two later the wanderers came back and restored the 
Duke’s courage. Some had been as far as Scilly, some even in 
Mount’s Bay, but none had been lost and none had been seriously 
injured. The fresh meat was supplied as Don Pedro advised. 
The sick recovered; not one died, and all were soon in health 
again. Fresh supplies were poured down out of the country. The 
casks were refilled with pure water. In short, the sun began to 
shine again, and the despondency fit passed away. Philip wrote 
kindly and cheerily. Everything would be furnished which they 
could want. The Duke might spend money freely and need spare 
nothing to feed the men as they ought to be fed. If they had 
met with difficulties in the beginning, they would have greater 
glory in the end. There were difficulties in every enterprise. 
They must overcome them and goon. The Duke still hesitated. 
He said truly enough that other things were wanting besides 
food: powder, cordage, and the thousand minor stores which 
ought to have been provided and were not. But all the rest were 
now in heart again, and he found himself alone; Recalde only, 
like a wise man, begging Philip to modify his instructions and 
allow him to secure Plymouth or Dartmouth on their advance, 
as, although they might gain a victory, it was unlikely to be so 
complete as to end the struggle, and they might require a harbour 
to shelter the fleet. 

Philip, unfortunately for himself, paid no attention to Recalde’s 
suggestion, but only urged them to begone at their best speed. 
The ships were laid on shore to be scraped and tallowed. The 
gaps in the crews were filled up with fresh recruits. Another 
ship was added, and at the final muster there were a hundred and 
thirty-one vessels, between seven and eight thousand sailors and 
seventeen thousand infantry, two thousand slaves, and fourteen 
hundred officers, priests, gentlemen, and servants. With restored 
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health and good-humour they were again commended to the Lord. 
Tents were set up on an island in the harbour, with an altar in 
each and friars in sufficient number to officiate. The ships’ com- 
panies were landed and brought up man by man till the whole of 
them had again confessed and again received the Sacrament. 

‘ This,’ said the Duke, ‘is great riches, and the most precious 
jewel which I carry with me. They are now all well, and content, 
and cheerful.’ 

J. A. FROUDE. 


To be continued.) 
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Fiat. 


BIRD from far, 
A morning star, 
A league of waste from a cottage door, 
-A purling stream, 
A sunset gleam— 
Here is my kingdom—I ask no more. 


Softly go, e 
Kind-dealing Snow, 

And wrap the crocus from the cold: 
For Spring’s advance, 
Through sufferance, 

Has grown a little over-bold. 


Yet even this 
A lesson is : 
For, hear the thrush—a morning wraith : 
‘The sun, I see 
From my tall tree, 
Has lit the border! Where is faith?’ 





The snow is gone. 
O bird! sing on; 
Sing all thy numbers o’er again : 
So that each air 
The burden bear 
Of ‘ Love—love—love—the dearest pain !’ 

















FIAT. 


For winter breath 
And winter death 
The constant sum and impulse ask 
Of life re-blest 
In flower and nest ; 
And Love is bending to the task. 


In dust and air, 
And everywhere, 
The little gentle populace, 
Beneath the spell 
Of one clear bell, 
Is instinct, with sublimest grace, 


In harp of earth, 
In hymn of birth, 
The throbbing tones swell wide and high, 
To wake one mood, 
One tidal flood, 
From bourne to bourne, of ecstacy. 


A bird from far, 
A single star, 
A sound of love at a cottage door ; 
And gentleness 
For all distress— 
Here is a kingdom prepared for the poor. 


5°5 


Aubyn Barrys. 
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West North West. 


HERE was a road leading out of the city as nearly as possible 
in that direction, which if you followed far enough—for 
seventy miles, in fact—you would come to the small town where 
my cousin Christopher lived, before his health broke down and his 
father lost all his money in speculation. -Chris had always been 
delicate, but no one thought very seriously of it, till he had this 
fearful illness when his life was despaired of; and, though he re- 
covered more or less, as consumptive people sometimes do, he only 
got better to find that his father was a bankrupt, and that he 
himself must work while he could, rather than be a burden on 
his family. 

So, hearing of a young fellow in Merton—our great manufac- 
turing city—who wanted a private tutor, Chris came to coach him 
and to board with us: for we were a large family, and mother 
said we could do it as cheaply for him as he would be likely to do 
it anywhere else, and put by something into the bargain. Not 
that we should have wanted to gain by having Chris, if we had had 
money enough of our own; but then we never had. There were 
so many of us, and father only earned 1301. a year; and mother 
was an invalid, and the lodgers were continually coming to grief 
in some way that compelled them to leave without settling their ac- 
counts. And the younger ones were still at school; and Bob only 
earned ten shillings a week, and Arthur had a scholarship at Oxford 
that was never enough to keep him, and Milly, our show-card, as 
we called her, would not take a situation, or do anything whatever 
but get engaged to one young man after another, each worse than 
the last. She really monopolised the drawing-room with having 
them to afternoon tea—which we could not afford. But it did not 
matter about the drawing-room, for that was horrible, with an old 
grand piano whose lid was loose, and with walls that crumbled 
and let the nails out, so that the brackets tumbled down on 
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people’s heads—but mother would have them put up again. And 
there was always a dreadful atmosphere of hearthrugs and old anti- 
macassars. Then Harriet, our one servant, had no time to dust, 
and I could only dust the drawing-room properly once a week: 
there were so many other things to do, and the soot was so trying. 
There could be no place on the earth grimier than Merton. We 
had the chimneys swept as often as we could afford it; but it 
seemed to me that other people never swept theirs at all, and, as 
soon as the windows were opened the soot came in, darkening the 
air like the plague of locusts, and settling down over everything 
that was just scrubbed clean, till one felt as if one could lie down 
and die. The fogs were full of it—you never saw such substantial 
fogs. Chris said once that they were meat and drink to him; and 
they happened every other day. And what with soot, and fogs, 
and mother’s neuralgia, and Milly’s engagements, and a family of 
nine—life was not life; but it was still less existence. It was one 
long scramble. 

I felt sorry beforehand for Chris, knowing how different things 
had been for him a year ago, when he did not know that he would 
never be strong again, or that his father had speculated away 
everything. I knew he was not accustomed to a house like ours, 
and I knew that if I did not look after him a little, nobody would. 
It seemed likely that Milly would not even flirt with him, because 
he was consumptive: at least, she had asked already whether it 
was catching, and said that it would be funereal to have him in the 
house. So I made his room as nice as I could—it was the attic 
next mine. It had not been repapered for years, because we said 
the walls were damp. They were not really, but we had no money. 
Still, it looked clean when I had done—I remember standing still, 
and watching a great flake of soot that was hovering in through 
the window, in an undecided way—and I even got some nastur- 
tiums out of the back garden and put them ina vase. They were 
dingy, like everything else, but they looked green and yellow, and 
better than nothing. 

I remember I had only just done when Chris came, and was 
shown into the drawing-room. Mother and Milly were there: 
mother had neuralgia and Milly had a cold ; and though it was a 
warm day the fire was lit, and they were sitting over it, and would 
not have the window open. When I came down I found them all 
there, and mother was telling Chris about her neuralgia. He 
looked flushed just then, not like a person who could not live long, 
to me, and so bright and resolute. I liked his face very much ; 
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but I saw that the drawing-room was giving him a dreadful head- 
ache—and no wonder. So I ran downstairs and made the tea. 
Chris and I were friends directly. I don’t know how it was, 
for I very seldom make friends, and all the young men who come 
to the house go straight to Milly like iron filings to a magnet. 
But it was different with Chris, because the drawing-room made 
his head ache, just as it did mine; and when we knew each other 
better we found that we liked the same things and people—though 
he knew far more than I did, and never grew bitter against any- 
one, like me. He had sucha fearless, friendly way with the world ; 
and yet there were only a very few people he altogether trusted 


* and relied on; and I was one of them. I know he trusted me 


completely, or he would never have told me about Pauline. 

Partly, indeed, I guessed it. For we fell into a way of going 
walks together on Saturday afternoons, when Chris had some spare 
time and I made it, and I found out that he liked this particular 
road—the road running West North West. It was such a stupid 
road. First it led through a long street of those miserable thin 
grey houses that look like gravestones standing upright, and then 
came streets full of public-houses, and wretched little sweet-shops 
with halfpenny ices, and tobacconists’,and ‘ boots mended while you 
wait.’ Then there was a dismal triangular bit of common, with 
a fence on one side all over placards, and then a red brick Primi- 
tive chapel, and more respectable houses—till at last came real 
fields. You could not call it country where there were always 
cabbage-leaves and bits of broken pots, and clothes hung out to 
dry. But generally at this stage we turned back. 

I soon concluded that it was the way to Chris’s old home ; but 
I guessed more than that. For people do not always like to walk 
in the direction of a particular place only because they have lived 
most of their life there. There must be something or someone 
there now that they like to fancy themselves nearer. And by and 
by, when Chris saw that I guessed, he told me the whole. There 
was very little of it, as he said cheerily. 

It was just as I thought. The girl he loved had lived there, 
was living there still—and her name was Pauline. She was rich, 
he said, and very beautiful. He told me what she was like, and I 
could not help knowing that I should have loved her, that anyone 
must have done. And Chris had lost everything at once—money, 
and health, and hope. 

‘It wouldn’t have mattered about the money,’ said Chris, in 
his quaint way, ‘I would have asked her to wait for me, and 
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worked my way up. It would have been a very good thing. But 
you can’t ask a girl to wait for you when you find you have only 
one lung.’ 

He laughed rather ruefully, and I laughed too, though some- 
thing caught my breath. 

‘Did the doctor give no hope ?’ I asked. 

‘If I had gone abroad at once,’ said Chris, ‘but I couldn’t 
do that. So I thought, as there might be a year or two, I might 
as well do something for my living. And this turned up.’ 

‘Did she,’ I said tentatively, ‘ know you liked her?’ 

Chris flushed a little, and looked away, but not before I had 
seen a sudden light in his eyes, 

‘I never told her,’ he answered simply. ‘They say—women 
know.’ 

‘ And she—did you—was she—I mean, were you ——’ 

His flush deepened. 

‘It was too early in the day,’ he said. ‘I sometimes thought 
— if it had gone on—but it didn’t go on. I have prayed about it. 
Not very enthusiastically, perhaps—but it is a good prayer. And 
there’s another fellow in the running—a remarkably good fellow. 
I think it will be all right.’ 

I did not answer. It seemed all wrong to me. He had told me 
the story on one of our Saturday afternoon walks ; and when it was 
ended we still walked on—West North West. It seemed as if we 
were walking on and on to a place where our roads would divide for 
ever, and then I knew what a blank there would be for one of us. 

I could not pray his prayer, I would have liked to alter every- 
thing. Yet I hardly dared wish that Pauline loved him—I under- 
stood him so well. I think that, though he loved her a thousand 
times better, she could hardly have understood him much better 
than I. But anyone called Pauline it must be good enough only 
to worship and strew roses for, like the man in Browning. Well, 
I would have gathered her bushels of roses, but I thought she might 
write to Chris. She never wrote—of course he had not written 
to her; but when he was so ill it seemed hard all the same. Still, 
he went on working, and kept up wonderfully through the summer, 
though with autumn his cough grew terribly bad, and the winter, 
that everyone said would be so trying, was very near. But on 
Saturdays we still had our walks, and still went the old way—till 
West North West grew to be a watchword between us for all that 
we wanted and could not get. Weseldom said it without a laugh ; 
but there is no one but me who knows the meaning of it now, 
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It. was one Saturday in October that Chris came in with a letter 
in his hand. I knew before he told me what the news was, from 
something in his face. Pauline was to be married in November— 
to the other fellow. 

‘My prayer has really been answered,’ he said, a little rest- 
lessly, ‘in six months. And now I want to buy a wedding- 
present—that is all that remains to be done. You'll come with 
me, won’t you, Janet ?’ 

I nodded, and we went. Chris was very bright and eager 
about buying that wedding-present—rather too bright, perhaps, 
when one saw the restless look in his eyes. We went from place 
to place, and at last found an exquisite little flower-vase that took 
his fancy, though it cost far more than he ought to have afforded. 
I fancied he must often have taken her flowers. 

‘I shall not send my name,’ Chris decided, when his gift was 
packed up, and even addressed. ‘ But I think she will know.’ 

I knew she would know. 

‘Now let us take the road,’ said Chris, laughing, when his 
parcel was sent off—and I knew which road he meant. I could 
walk it in the dark. I think if I had only one inch of strength 
left I would choose to walk there till I died. We took an omni- 
bus and went rather farther out than usual. Chris was very 
bright and brotherly—rather in an absent way, and seemed bent 
on showing me that he was not downhearted. But we talked of 
other things, never of Pauline. 

We had tea at a little shop ‘really in the country,’ as Chris 
said hopefully. I think they took us for brother and sister. It 
was a very pleasant shopwoman ; she had alittle girl with a round, 
ruddy face, and very light hair, who made friends with Chris at 
once, as children always did, and he gave her a bright new six- 
pence, for which I shook my head at him. We had tea ata small 
round table by the front kitchen fire, rather than in the cold, 
deserted room where they had visitors in the summer. It was so 
warm and comfortable, and Chris liked the warmth, though he 
could eat little. When tea was done we still sat there five min- 
utes by the fire, chatting quietly. Perhaps it was because a 
crisis was over and one could breathe more freely ; perhaps it was 
because he knew the vase would please her; but I think those 
few moments were pleasant, even to Chris. Sometimes his face 
comes up before me as clearly as possible, with the firelight on 
it—though I cannot recall it when I try. 

Then we set out to walk back. All the way there the wind 
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had been with us and we had hardly felt it, but now we met it 
full. It was a bitter wind ; and before we had left the shop ten 
minutes a driving sleet began. We walked two miles before we 
could get an omnibus. Chris thought lightly of it, of course, and 

was only anxious for me—as if J could have been hurt! Death is 

for people like Chris. I try to forget.that walk home, and go 

back to where we sat in the firelight; but I dream of the other 

sometimes, and the sleet is in our faces again, and I know it is 

killing him, and wake myself with calling out... . Very well; 

that is all over. The doctor said that perhaps it made no real 

difference : what happened then might have happened any day in 

the state Chris was in. It was an hour after we reached home, . 
and he was coughing terribly—he broke a blood-vessel. But he 

lived for two days, and I nursed him to the end: he wanted no 

one else. He said I was a good nurse, but I knew my hands were 

very hard and rough with housework. I did pray that I might lose 

the use of them for ever if God would only make them cool and 

soft till Chris died—but I suppose that would have been a miracle. 

Chris did not mind, he was very grateful, and said he should cer- 

tainly meet me again. He had always so much faith. A little 

before he died he smiled, and said he was going West North 

West. 

That is three years ago; and I am glad now. For the sum- 
mers seem to be growing shorter and shorter, and the winters 
longer—there is a great deal of distress everywhere, and I am glad 
he is away, for while he lived he would always have taken the 
hardest part. But sometimes in the spring and summer there are 
very lovely days, and then I wish he were back. It is rather like 
living in a vacuum, where one can’t draw a long breath because 
there is no air; but all that will pass over. Milly is married at 
last to someone very rich ; but there are all the others, and the 
soot is worse than ever, and new things are always turning up to 
be done. Iam thankful for that. I should like every hour and 
minute to be filled quite full—till I go West North West. 


May KENDALL. 
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Across the Kalahari Desert to the 
Botletli River, N’Gamiland. 


T is no light matter to equip and start upon a shooting and 

exploring expedition in the wilderness, and it was not till 

June 19 last year, after lingering for a week at Khama’s new 
town—Palachwe—that we were ready to trek. 

In waggon-travel there are so many things to be done at the 
last moment—servants to be collected, corn procured for the horses, 
oxen, slaughter-goats and sheep to be got together, and such like. 
The Pioneer Column for Mashonaland had just preceded us, creating 
a dearth quite unexampled in these regions, and we had the greatest 
difficulty to obtain sufficient Kaffir corn and mealies to feed our 
nags to the Lake River. Khama, as usual, came to the rescue and 
exerted himself in every possible way to assist us, providing us 
with his best hunters and servants, oxen, &c., and helping us in 
innumerable ways. Every morning early his pleasant kindly face 
appeared at our camp, and the last thing in the evening he 
usually rode up to see how things were progressing. The chief 
took the greatest interest in our expedition, sending us to his best 
hunting ‘veldt,’ which, owing to fear of Matabele troubles, had 
been little disturbed by his people for two years. I don’t think 
there can ever be another native chief quite like this modest, 
disinterested, brave, Christian man, truly one of nature’s real 
gentlefolk. Mr. Hepburn, the resident missionary, and others also 
rendered us much assistance. 

Three of us set forth upon the journey, Messrs. W. Mackay, 
W. Dove, and myself. Our outfit consisted of two waggons, drawn 
respectively by eighteen and sixteen oxen, nine hunting-ponies, in- 
cluding one knowing old veteran belonging to Khama, used by our 
principal hunter, two pointers, a greyhound and some useful waggon- 
dogs, and a couple of goats and a sheep to be used for slaughter pur- 
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poses till the game was reached. Of these last, the sheep refused 
to trek, and, being carried on Dove’s waggon, broke his leg the 
first night and had to be forthwith devoured. Thanks to the 
supply of game, one of the goats was never eaten, and found his 
way back with us to Khama’s, trekking merrily with the waggons 
and often amusing us with his absurd ways and antics. 

For servants we had two of Khama’s best hunters—David, a Bat- 
lapin, and Patshalaan, a Bamangwato, who also acted as drivers— 
two leaders, two horse-boys, a cook and hunter, named Joseph, 
who spoke English, Dutch, and Sechuana and acted as inter- 
preter, and a small fat Makalaka named Meti. This last, a boy 
of eleven-or twelve, interviewed Mackay and insisted upon accom- 
panying us, and, having obtained Khama’s consent, we took him. 
‘Piccanin,’ as he was always called, acted as cook’s help and 
bottle-washer, and being a ready, active little chap, became a 
most popular member of the ‘trek.’ It was Piccanin’s black 
good-humoured face that appeared to us at dawn, as he drew 
aside the canvas ‘foreclap’ of the waggon and handed us our 
early morning coffee, and it was ‘Piccanin’ who always picked 
out a hot ember from the fire for our pipe-lights, and performed 
other innumerable acts of service for us. 

It was not till we had been on the road for a day or two that 
we had shaken down and got things ship-shape in the waggons, 
Let me picture the interior of these desert-ships. At the bottom 
are disposed all the heavy goods—cases of ammunition, tinned 
vegetables, fruits, jams, baking-powder, and other necessary 
stores, as well as trading articles for barter, bags of meal, corn, 
coffee, sugar, &c. As these things disappear their places are 
taken by hides, horns, heads, and other trophies of the chase, 
Above these stores is slung the kartel, a wooden framework 
just fitting the waggon, laced crosswise with strips of hide, so 
as to form a most comfortable bed. A mattress or blankets 
placed on the kartel and another blanket and sheepskin kaross 
as coverlet, provide one with as roomy and comfortable a bed 
as the traveller can desire. Round the sides of the waggon 
interior are nailed ample canvas pockets, which contain field- 
glasses, pipes, tobacco, cigarettes, knives, sewing-materials, matches, 
curios, books, candles, and innumerable other odds and ends, 
Above the kartel is suspended from the waggon-roof a lantern, 
so that, if minded, one may read in bed at night, when the 
waggons are outspanned. At one side rest on carefully padded 
hooks a rifle and shot-gun; on the other side are other rifles 
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fastened to the framework of the waggon-tilt by ‘reims’ of 
hide. Cartridge-belts, a long stalking-glass, and other adjuncts, 
hang here and there. Dove occupied the smaller half-tent waggon, 
Mackay and I had two kartels fixed in the big hunting-waggon, 
but as ‘ Mac’ had, most unfortunately, to leave us a few days later 
on account of illness, I had any quantity of room and could dispose 
of my camera-case, portmanteau, and books close to my head. 
Beyond, on the other kartel, our saddlery, cartridges, and other 
personal effects, rolls of tobacco for the men, and, later on, heads 
and horns of game, bird-skins and other specimens reposed. Com- 
fortably ensconced thus in a good roomy waggon, one cannot wish 
to be better housed, and with the ‘ foreclap’ (or curtain). fastened 
down on cold nights, or raised in warm weather, one is perfectly 
independent of the elements. A silk or woollen night-cap is a 
useful accessory, and renders one still further oblivious of draughts. 
Under the waggon, in a kind of hanging box, are our small Boer 
waggon-chairs, a tiny folding table, pots, pans, and other cooking 
implements, In boxes at the side near the buck-rail are plates, 
knives, forks, and so on. 

There is a wonderful charm about waggon-life far away on the 
veldt ; and at early morn as you wake and hear the horses (always 
fastened to the wheels at night) contentedly crunching their 
mealies, and look out upon the dawn just paling the eastern sky, 
and hear the soft whistle of the pelicans and the ‘ honk’ of wild 
geese from the river or the sharp call of the African partridge 
from the veldt, or dose off at night with the loom of the deep 
blue, starry sky filling up the open front of the waggon, you 
realise that such a home has its pleasures, and very deep ones 
too, 

We had expected to find the remains of waterpools in the bed 
of the Lotsani River, but were disappointed, and after the first 
outspan, where we filled the barrels, we met with no water for 
two days—a long dry trek for the oxen and horses. On the 21st 
we passed the Manatookoo range, and the Chapong hills above 
Khama’s town began to fade behind us. On the 22nd we reached 
water and a cattle-post, and here discovered, for the first time, that 
we were now beyond the region of money and of clothes, the 
Bamangwato hereabouts being innocent of the use of either. From 
this point milk, corn, and other articles had to be bartered for in 
kind—percussion-caps, powder, knives, and bright handkerchiefs 
always serving as current coin. This morning early we passed 
through some picturesque grassy kopjes (small hills), where phea- 
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sants were found in great plenty. We had some very pretty 
shooting before breakfast and got several brace of these and a 
small and very charming partridge. Although so-called pheasants 
and partridges throughout South Africa, these birds are, strictly 
speaking, francolins. The pheasants shot on this occasion, and, 
indeed, commonly found near water throughout North Bechuana- 
land and the Lake N’Gami country, are of a mottled, dark brownish 
drab colour, having red legs and bills. They are identical with the 
Francolinus adspersus of Waterhouse, first discovered in Sir 
James Alexander’s Expedition to Great Namaqualand in 1836. 
They lie extremely close, and are hard even to kick up, and, when 
flushed, will usually shelter in dense bush or fly into trees. The 
‘partridge’ shot this day, Francolinus subtorquatus, or Coqui 
francolin, is, in my judgment, one of the most elegant little 
game-birds in the world. The brilliant golden tan of its head and 
neck, and the curious hawk-like markings of its breast—black- 
brown crossbars on a creamy ground—the black collar upon its 
throat, and its diminutive size, serve to distinguish it readily from 
all other South African francolins, This bird is first found in the 
northern part of British Bechuanaland, and its range extends 
certainly as far as Lake N’Gami, probably much beyond, A pretty 
little slender-legged courser (Cursorius Burchellii) was also shot 
during the day. Passing the rough and very precipitous bed of a 
dry, stony watercourse in the evening, we entered a beautiful 
park-like stretch of most game-like country towards sunset—a 
broad, open valley, well clothed with timber and long, yellow 
grass reaching up to one’s shoulders, the whole enclosed in a 
setting of picturesque mountains. At night we outspanned under 
a big flat-topped rocky mountain, near which was a small pool of 
water, the place being known as Seleba Samoutchana. 

Here Mackay, who had been suffering from fever, seemed 
much worse, and we decided to rest a day or so to give him a 
chance of recovery, as he seemed too ill to proceed. Next morning, 
Dove and I rode out with Patshalaan to look for koodoo, word 
having come that these fine antelopes were to be found in the 
neighbourhood. Dove got away from us, and, shortly after, my 
hunter having hit upon the spoor, a grand bull, carrying his fine 
spiral horns with majestic grace,.and three cows, cantered across 
a glade to our right. We were quickly after them. The bull was 
too smart for us, however, and the bush too thick, and I only had 
a shot at the cows, one of which I hit hard, but rather too far 
back from the shoulder. We followed her blood-spoor all the 
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afternoon into and through dense mopani forest, and then reluct- 
antly had to give her up. Patshalaan’s spooring in the forest was 
a treat to watch: no European and few natives could have followed 
the intricacies and windings of the track, in difficult country, in 
so steady and persistent a manner. Some natives at a kraal near 
were told of the wounded koodoo, and I have no doubt afterwards 
secured her. Dove, whom I found at the waggons, had had no 
luck, although he had seen on a far-off kopje two or three of those 
graceful little mountain-antelopes, the klipspringer, the chamois 
of South Africa. 

Next morning Mackay, to our great dismay, was worse, and 
had made up his mind to turn back for Palachwe. This was a 
most unfortunate break in our expedition, and was keenly felt by 
all of us. However, there was no help for it; we were going 
into a country where the chances of a successful cure diminished 
daily, and so, taking with him two horses, and a boy to assist 
him, he bid a sorrowful farewell and left us. I took a photo- 
graph of the camp and Mackay’s parting with Dove, which resulted 
afterwards very successfully, Mackay eventually got well at 
Khama’s, and afterwards joined the Pioneers in their march to 
Mashonaland. 

Trekking on, we came towards evening to a most beautiful stream 
of clear water—the Moqui River—running over a clean, rocky 
bed, a most unusual thing in this part of South Africa. Here we had 
our last bathe for some time to come, and in the morning obtained 
some capital shooting among the Coqui francolins. Among 
the thorn-trees at this place, and, indeed, in most parts 
of North Bechuanaland where water is to be found, numbers of 
Riippell’s parrots (Psittacus Riippelliz), pretty little fellows clad in 
brilliant plumage of blue, green and yellow, were to be seen, 
their shrill, squeaking cry and rapid flight instantly marking 
them out. These parrots are easily tamed and make gentle and 
affectionate pets. Moving on through a fine, grassy, well- 
wooded country, among picturesque, broken, flat-topped hills, 
we came upon our second trouble on the 25th, when the after-axle 
of the light waggon broke down. This necessitated a day’s delay, 
during which David, our head driver-—the best native workman I 
ever saw, and a wonderful man with the adze—fashioned and 
fitted a false axle out of the hard wood of the camelthorn-tree 
(Acacia giraffe). This operation had to be repeated several 
times during the expedition, and our false axle was a constant 
fear and anxiety to us, especially in crossing the thirst-land. 
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After a frightfully rough trek over stony declivities we came at 
sundown of the 26th to a small stream, where we had some very 
pretty flight-shooting at double-banded sandgrouse as they came 
down to water. The flight of these birds is extremely swift, and 
after a few shots they become exceedingly dodgy, unless in large 
numbers. Even Dove, who is an exceptionally fine shot, found 
himself firing behind his bird every now and again. Unless one 
could get them against the light of the fading sunset, it was a 
case of hearing their curious whistle and then snapping at a dark 
form as it flashed by. 

On the evening of the 27th we reached Meisa, the last of 
Khama’s cattle-posts on this side of the thirst-land lying between 
here and the Botletli. At Meisa there is a sharp descent, and 
thereafter, right away to Lake N’Gami and beyond, the country is 
perfectly flat. After some weeks of travel through this everlast- 
ing plain, our joy, on returning, at seeing the blue hills of 
Khama’s more immediate country may be well imagined. For 
the first time since leaving Ramathlabana, fifteen miles north of 
Mafeking, we heard to-day the well-remembered harsh, grating 
call of the black-and-white bustard, known in South Africa as 
the black koorhaan (Hupodotis afroides). After so long a 
silence, it was quite refreshing to hear the ‘ craak-craak’ of this 
old friend. Although unpopular with Colonists, on account of 
its noisy sport-spoiling habits, this is in appearance one of the 
handsomest game-birds of South Africa. At Meisa we met, as 
we often did till we quitted the Zambesi road, a band of natives 
from beyond the Zambesi, on their way down country to seek 
work at Kimberley or Johannesburg. These poor people make 
the long and fatiguing journey on foot with but scanty prepara- 
tion. They carry, as a rule, a calabash or two of water, a piece or 
two of rough salt, a few handfuls of grain, their assegais and 
short skin cloaks, and trust to luck and pluck to pull them 
through. It argues well indeed for their faith in the British 
paymaster, distant so many a weary hundred leagues from their 
homes, that they will thus tempt fortune. As a rule they 
carried with them beautiful samples of native ironwork, in the 
shape of battle-axes and assegais, the latter very curiously 
barbed; and, by giving them meat and meal in exchange, we 
purchased some very good specimens in this way. Strange, wild- 
looking fellows they are mostly, with skins of an intense black, 
and long, woolled hair, often fantastically decorated with feathers, 
heads of birds, and other strange fancies. These people differ 
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greatly from the races south of the Zambesi. I noticed one boy 
among the pilgrims at Meisa with beautiful almond-shaped 
eyes and even eyebrows—quite Egyptian in his type. His long, 
straight hair, each kink of wool twisted, oiled, and pulled down, 
added greatly to the resemblance. At Meisa, Khama’s mountains 
end and the true waterless Kalahari country stretches away west- 
ward to the Botletli River. This evening, after some more 
flight-shooting, we met with four Masarwa Bushmen, who in- 
formed us that a day or two farther on we should find giraffe. 
We arranged for three of these men to spoor for us on the 
following day, and, having trekked beyond Meisa during the 
night, we rode on with Joseph, leaving the waggons to follow us 
to Maqua, a pool in the desert a little to the left hand of the 
Zambesi road. Our Masarwa friends took us left-handed until, 
after an hour through thin bush, we emerged upon a huge open 
plain, yellow with long winter grass. We had been following the 
spoor of hartebeests for some time, and surely enough, some way 
out on the flat, we could discern a good troop; and, farther on, 
yet another. We now spread out in line and walked quietly 
towards the nearest, which presently began to be disturbed, and, 
an old bull sentinel having given the alarm, the game moved 
slowly off. I succeeded eventually, by riding hard on the extreme 
right, in driving the troop left-handed; Dove’s horse, however, 
put his foot in a hole while galloping hard and, throwing his 
rider heavily, bolted ; while the after-rider, who had a good chance 
at some of the buck as they passed him, missed clean and let 
them go unscathed. The rest of the far-distant hartebeests at 
the sound of firing took to their heels, and, lopping away with 
that wonderful untiring pace of theirs, soon left the plain 
tenantless. The Bushmen presently came up, and, I having 
caught Dove's horse, we off-saddled for a few minutes. 

While we sat down, one of the Masarwas took from his neck 
four curious-looking pieces of ivory, three triangular in shape, 
the fourth longer and rather pointed at either end. All four 
pieces were flat and had a sort of pattern rudely worked upon 
them. Shaking the ivory pieces in the hollow of his hands, the 
Masarwa cast them on the ground, and, after gazing intently for 
a moment, all three burst into a torrent of their extraordinary 
clicking language, pointing at the same time earnestly at the 
dice, for such I may call them. 

Our after-rider, who partly understood the Bushmen, now 
explained to us that they were throwing their dice to ascertain 
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what sport was in store for us. As the pieces of ivory fell so 
should fortune favour one or other of us. After several cast- 
ings, much gesticulation, and a perfect ocean of their singular 
speech, we were informed that Dove was shortly to kill two 
giraffe and Ione. This prophecy was partially fulfilled within 
two days. The whole of the performance was conducted with 
the most perfect seriousness and intent, and the manifest 
scepticism of Dove and myself had no effect upon our prophets, 
although in their good-humoured way they laughed with us. 
Proceeding across another typical South African plain, and 
through fine open camelthorn (giraffe acacia) forests, we saw 
little or no game during the rest of that day, although we came 
across spoor of blue wildebeest. In the evening, the waggons 
having come on, we outspanned at Maqua Pool, a miserable water 
of most foul smell and consistency, now rapidly disappearing 
undera too ardent sun. Here enormous flights of doves (Twurtur 
senegalensis) came down at sunset, and one of our boys, taking a 
shot-gun, secured sixteen in two shots, thus providing a good 
banquet for his fellows and the Bushmen. Curiously enough, no 
sandgrouse came to this pool at evening, although we had seen 
them at other waters at about sundown; but, on the two follow- 
ing mornings, while we lay there, many hundreds came down. 
The lame waggon had again broken down this afternoon, and, 
the next day being Sunday, we arranged to stand at this water 
until repairs were completed. . We were awake next morning 
early, and after coffee, as I was writing up my diary on the 
kartel, Dove called out from his waggon that the sandgrouse 
were coming to water. During the next two hours, that is, from 
8 to 10 A.M., enormous numbers of three varieties—the common 
Namaqua sandgrouse (Pterocles Namaqua), always called in South 
Africa the Namaqua partridge; the beautiful variegated va- 
riety (Pterocles variegatus), and the largest and rarest of this 
family, the buff-throated sandgrouse (Pterocles guttwralis), came 
sweeping and whirling round the pool, every now and again 
settling down in a pack with a swift rush to drink at the water’s 
edge. It was the prettiest sight in the world, Our numbers 
had been recruited by the wives and children of our Masarwa 
hunters, who had arrived over-night. These poor people, who 
had been living on nothing but bulbs and ground-nuts for some 
time, were in the most miserable condition, and Dove and I felt, 
therefore, small compunction in shooting them a number of 
sandgrouse, as they came whirring, with shrill whistle, over our 
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waggons. During the two hours of flight we shot eighteen brace 
—often getting two at a shot—and could have killed with ease 
twice that number, and our Bushman friends were soon at work 
enjoying a solid breakfast. The buff-throated sandgrouse, 
although not more beautiful than the exquisite double-banded 
variety, is in some ways more remarkable. We found it rarer 
and more local, and it is considerably the largest of the four 
varieties in South Africa. It is, too, by far the most grouse-like of 
its genus, and approaches more nearly in the deep chocolate-red 
colouring of the under part of the body, and in its ery, to 
the red grouse of Scotland. Dove, who is a Lowland Scot, 
compared its cry to that of the grouse as they fly among the 
corn-stooks ‘in autumn, and his simile is apt enough. In the 
male bird the colouring of the breast and upper part of the body 
is in life of a peculiar sulphur-green, the back and tail are greyish 
buff, the sides of the head and chin pale yellow, while a dark 
brown, crescent-like band crosses the breast. The hen is less 
remarkable, her upper colouring being buff-yellow thickly 
sprinkled with brown and black, while the under part is of a 
rich chestnut and black. We had our guns beside us as we 
sat at breakfast, every now and then jumping up at a tempting 
shot. 

I took some interesting photographs of the Masarwas at this 
place, and of their wives as they filled their ostrich eggs, cala- 
bashes, and miserable clay vessels at the water. These people are 
pure and simple aboriginal hunters ; they build no houses, a mere 
screen of bushes serving them for shelter, and wear but the 
scantiest suspicion of clothing, and apparently nothing will tempt 
them to give up their wild roving life and take to the more 
civilised habits of the Bechuanas. These latter call them dogs, 
and treat them very much as slaves. 

Their skin cloaks are small and barely reach to their middles, 
and from lying close to the fire at night they burn their legs in 
a dreadful manner. I have seen a great many Masarwas, but I 
never yet saw one who had not his or her legs either scarred with 
sores or burnt perfectly raw from this cause. The old men and 
women are even more pitiable objects, their chests and stomachs 
being usually shockingly burnt. 

As a rule we found these people thin and poorly nourished, 
and their legs and arms were often mere sticks, and yet they will 
keep in front of a horse, walking fast or trotting all day under a 
hot sun. It is one of the strictest axioms of South African 
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hunting etiquette that, although you are mounted, your Masarwa 
shall carry your rifle, and thus encumbered with rifles, their rude 
choppers, assegais, skin-cloaks, and often a calabash of water, all 
day—day after day—they will toil manfully in front of you in the 
hope of finding and seeing game killed. True sportsmen are they, 
indeed, and the most wonderful trackers, perhaps, in the world. 
It is a fact that. a Masarwa can, from the appearance of the spoor, 
tell you to within a few minutes how long it is since game has 
passed. Their instinct in this respect, and the faculty of finding 
their way in the wildest veldt, is quite unerring. 

These Bushmen bear no sort of resemblance to the small 
Chinese-like Hottentot Bushmen of the old Cape Colony. As a 
rule they stand from 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
and their skins are of a deep red-brown. Their language is burdened 
with an extraordinary succession of clicks, often sounding like a 
high, querulous grumble, and is apparently of a very primitive 
order. Their weapons are assegais, and small bows shooting 
tiny poisoned arrows. With these light reed arrows, tipped with 
bone and smeared with the poison of the N’gwa caterpillar, or of 
snakes and euphorbia, they will bring down even the tall giraffe. 
To do this, however, they have to steal up and pierce this animal 
beneath the legs in the thinnest part of its tough hide, and even 
then they often have to follow their quarry four or five days before 
the poison completes its work upon so huge a frame. Other 
animals die more speedily. These wild hunters are in no way 
akin to the Bechuanas, or apparently any other tribe of Central 
South Africa, Of their own origin they are perfectly ignorant. 
Probably the truth is they are aboriginal hunters settled in these 
regions during untold centuries. Unlike the fierce Bushmen of 
the Cape Colony they are peaceable and harmless, and almost 
invariably friendly to the white man. 

The rest of the day was spent quietly cleaning guns and rifles, 
skinning birds, and helping to fit a new axle to the crippled 
waggon. News came in during the evening that nine giraffe had 
been seen not far away. 

The next morning at grey dawn we were up, and had break- 
fasted and saddled up by sunrise—about 6.15 at this time of year, 
June. After riding three hours steadily in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, during which time we only saw small buck and some enormous 
troops of guinea-fowl—sixty and eighty in a band—we came up 
to the scherm of a Masarwa living with his wife and child far out 
in the bush. This man, for a wonder, appeared or pretended to 
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know little about the game we were after; but his wife, a most 
voluble lady, volunteered all necessary information, and, with an 
astounding profusion of clicks, pointed out the direction in which 
we should find the giraffe. Her husband, before we came up, 
had been setting fire to the long, over-ripe grass, and, the wind 
shifting suddenly, the flames came our way, and we had to move 
farther into the bush. My companions and I were intensely 
amused at the woman’s desperate anxiety to save her household 
effects. These consisted literally of half-a-dozen dried guinea- 
fowls’ crops, neatly skewered on a stick, and containing the bulbs 
or ground-nuts on which guinea-fowls and Masarwas alike feed, 
the feet of a dead eagle, a calabash or two, and a small and very 
dirty skin cloak or kaross, Two steinbok skins completed the 
outfit, and yet this lady displayed as much anxiety over the safety 
of her dares and penates as would have done any English house- 
wife over the contents of a well-furnished mansion. The 
members of this particular family were better looking than the 
average run of Masarwas, and were all singularly alike. 

We noticed a most curious spectacle as the flames sped, with 
a low crackling roar, through the long dry grass. Numbers of 
butterflies, driven out by the fire and smoke, were flying aloft, and 
some scores of brilliant rollers were darting hither and hither, 
eagerly hawking at the butterflies. These rollers, erroneously 
called blue-jays throughout Bechuanaland, are marvels of an 
almost impossible colouring. Nature has painted them with a 
bewildering blending of dark greens, light greens, purples, light 
and dark blues, purplish-pink, and pale reddish-brown. And yet 
as one handles this bird, one cannot quarrel with any part of its 
wonderful scheme of colour. It is in every respect perfect and 
beautiful. Naturalists know this particular roller as Coracias 
caudata. Up country it is familiar as Moselekatse’s bird, for the 
reason that this renowned Matabele chief constantly wore the 
two long tail-feathers in his hair and allowed no one else to do so. 

Within another hour from leaving these Masarwas, our hunters 
had taken us up to a troop of five camelopards, out of which Dove, 
after a long chase, secured a fine fat cow—the first giraffe scored 
during our trip—to his great contentment. Our horses, new to 
this sport, behaved extremely ill on this occasion, Dove’s needing 
no end of riding to get near the game, and mine—scared by the 
strong musky smell and unwonted appearance of these animals— 


bolting as I jumped off to fire, thus throwing me clean out of the 
chase, 
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There was great rejoicing at the camp that night, and for the 
next few days much feasting and a great making of sjamboks! out 
of the thick hide. For the next two days we trekked across hot, 
open grassy plains, and through dreary mopani forest, all alike 
waterless, until, on the evening of July 2, we reached T’lala 
Mabéli, a small limestone pit, which, however, held but a bucket 
or two of water. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to out- 
span and send the oxen on early next morning to Dinokani, 
another water some miles farther. The horses were sent on a 
little later, and were glad enough, poor brutes, to get a drink after 
forty-eight hours’ thirst. 

At T’lala Mabéli we quitted the Zambesi road and struck in a 
south-westerly direction for T’Klakane, a water on the old 
Trek-Boer route to Lake N’Gami. We had hoped to find sufficient 
water for the oxen at the limestone pits of Maruti, Tauane, or 
Soronyan between these points, but were disappointed. It was 
now getting well on into the dry season, and the scant waters were 
drying up everywhere in the desert. At Maruti there were a few 
bucketfuls of the vilest and foulest water imaginable, among 
two spans of thirsty oxen a mere drop in the ocean. Few people, 
until they have witnessed it, can appreciate the enormous drinking 
capacity of a thirsty trek-ox, and even a good-sized pool 
diminishes very alarmingly when many oxen are watered there. 
Barring, therefore, the few mouthfuls of bad water our oxen and 
horses got at Maruti, they had no real drink from the afternoon 
of Thursday, July 3, until about the same hour on Sunday, the 
6th, practically three days and nights of thirst. Mr. John 
Stromboom, the Lake N’Gami trader, who followed us later upon 
this route with a large expedition, suffered more severely, The 
water at Maqua had given out, and between Meisa and T’Klakane 
he lost many oxen from thirst and exhaustion. 

There are two ways of crossing the thirst-land lying between 
Khama’s and the Lake River—one by the waters of Kanne, Inko- 
uane, and T’Klakane, along the old road whereon the Trek-Boers 
suffered so frightfully in 1877-78, on their memorable Promised- 
land Expedition ; the other and more northerly by the route we 
were now taking. By the old route the ‘thirsts’ are longer, 
especially in winter, and the sand more severe; yet, if your cattle 
are stout and in good heart, I think this road, being the shorter, 
is the preferable of two evils. 


' Colonial whips. 
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We took this road on the way home, and although from the 
Botletli to T’Klakane we had two days and nights without water, 
from T’Klakane to Inkouane (the middle of the desert) two days 
and three nights, and from Inkouane to Kanne three days and four 
nights without a drop of water for the cattle, we only lost one ox. 
Our oxen were, however, terribly enfeebled, and looked mere 
wrecks of their former stout selves, although many of them were 
notoriously the best cattle in Khama’s country. The route we 
were now travelling is a long roundabout trek, and although, 
nominally, there are more waters along its course, they are not to 
be depended upon in the dry season, and are as likely to play you 
false as not. 

Between Maqua and T’Klakane we were too much engaged in 
pushing on to water, and in husbanding our nags, to look for 
game; we occasionally saw small troops of ostriches in the hot 
distance, and the spoor of blue wildebeest (brindled gnu), but 
shot nothing larger than sandgrouse and a pheasant or two, until 
we reached the real hunting-veldt at the Lake River. From 
T’lala Mabéli to T’Klakane we followed an old waggon-spoor of some 
two years before. How our forelopers held the spoor through 
bush and long grass, trekking as we were night and day, was one 
of those things no Englishman can understand. It is very hard 
on the boys, leading the lagging oxen through these thirsty 
sands ; trying work, too, for the drivers, who have to be hard at 
it with whip and voice, half their time running alongside the 
span, to keep their teams in motion. At the end of these 
‘thirsts’ the drivers are nearly voiceless, and the forelopers who 
guide the leading oxen worn out and footsore. A day’s rest, 
however, soon pulls them together again. During these hot, 
weary days, when the sun seemed to beat down with tenfold 
intensity, we sometimes moved across mighty open plains which, 
stretching, apparently illimitable, to the vast horizon, almost per- 
suade one that all the world is flat; sometimes we moved slowly 
through forests of the pleasant giraffe acacia, amid tall yellow 
grass and thorny bush; anon through dreary wastes of mopani 
forest, whose scorched and shrivelled leafage told eloquently 
enough the tale of the lorg months of drought of African 
winter. Yet almost everywhere, even in these wastes, grass is 
good, and capable of supporting cattle, if only water could be 
found. 

All the game of this region thrive even to fatness; elands, 
gemsbok, and giraffe, the duiker, and the tiny steinbok all 
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flourish. The giraffe shot near Maqua, in quite waterless country, 
was fat; and elands shot by us on the return journey in the very 
heart of the Thirst-land, between Inkouane and Kanne, were all 
in magnificent condition—quite equal, indeed, to well-fed cattle, 
which, in bulk and appearance, they somewhat resemble, true 
antelopes though they are. 

This portion of the Kalahari, known to Boer hunters as the 
‘ Doorst-land’ is the most unpromising and forbidding of the 
so-called desert, and here, from the apparent scarcity of water, it 
may reasonably be doubted whether, even in the distant future, 
any use can ever be made of it, even as a ranching country. 
Lower down, however, the Kalahari, as it becomes opened up, is 
proving itself a really good cattle-country. In places where 
water exists, scattered here and there in many parts of this little- 
known land, septs or clans of Bakalahari, or Vaalpens, as they are 
colonially called, Bastards, and other natives, make their homes 
_ and run large numbers of stock. Moreover, the Bechuana tribes 
periodically make use of much of the Kalahari near their borders 
as a grazing-ground for their store-cattle. For the last year 
busy concession-hunters have been piercing the Kalahari in many 
directions, even as far north as Lehutitung, on the tropic of 
Capricorn, procuring from the petty chieftains huge grants of 
land, and grazing and mineral rights, for what they are worth, 
and a few years will see much of the South Kalahari a big ranch- 
ing country. 

At T’Klakane there are some good pits of water, but they are 
carelessly tended and much fouled by cattle, and, as noticed by 
Livingstone in his journey of discovery to Lake N’Gami in 1849, 
the water has a peculiar purging action, especially upon horses. 

It should be mentioned that through the thirsts we carried 
just sufficient water for ourselves and servants, in barrels and 
vatjes; but it had to be very carefully husbanded, vile stuff 
though it was, and washing was quite out of the question. For 
three or four days at a time one small beaker of hot water 
between us was as much as my companions and I could 
spare ourselves for ablutions—a painful but necessary depriva- 
tion. 

We rested at this place for a day and a-half before setting 
out to accomplish the further three days’ and nights’ thirst to the 
Botletli. Here we first saw tall Palmyra-palm trees, and the 
graceful fan-palm, and here, too, we witnessed immense flights of 
sandgrouse, At the water-pits we also secured a few good 
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specimens of butterflies—rare at this season of the year— 
notable among them being two Acrcea, one figured only in Frank 
Oates’s book on Matabeleland, the other apparently new and un- 
named. 

The altitude at T’Klakane is 2,700 feet ; at Chukutsa, between 
here and the Botletli, 2,600 feet ; and, at the outspan, where one 
first strikes the Lake River, 2,640 feet. Having tested these 
altitudes with my own aneroid, I found them substantially correct. 
From T’Klakane, in order to save our horses the long dragging trek 
at the pace of the waggons, we prepared to ride on for the sixty 
odd miles to the Botletli, and on the afternoon of the 7th, each 
riding one horse and leading another, on which were strapped a 
kaross, food, water, kettle, &c., Dove and I set off, accompanied 
by Joseph, also riding and leading two horses. 

We hai ridden, perhaps, ten or fifteen miles, when we could 
see in the far-away distance dense columns of smoke rising high 
into the sky. Our ‘boy’ Joseph, who had been this way several 
times before, assured us that the smoke rose from the reed-fires, 
burning on the banks of the Botletli. At this season of the year 
the natives are busily engaged in burning the dense reed-beds, 
and the smoke may be seen in this flat country for immense 
distances. We rode on through most of the night and all next 
day, occasionally off-saddling to rest the nags, until, after passing 
the huge salt-pans of Chukutsa and Machanning, we reached the 
Botletli River just at sundown, These salt-pans (‘ karri-karri’ of 
the natives) are a feature of this country ; some of them, such 
as Chukutsa, are of vast extent, and it is weary, suffocating work 
cantering tired horses across the miles of their heated expanse. 
During the rains these pans are covered with water: in the dry 
season with an efflorescence of lime. The mirage to be witnessed 
on these salt-pans is something wonderful. I have seen good, 
dishonest, deceptive mirages on the Great Karroo, in Cape Colony, 
and in many parts of Bechuanaland ; but these were as nothing 
to the extraordinary illusions presented at Chukutsa and other 
pans, The water looked so limpid, the trees so natural, the 
islands so real, that one might swear there was no deception. 

We saw the spoor of a good deal of game hereabouts, and, 
late in the afternoon, Dove had a gallop after some blue wilde- 
beest, but to no purpose. 

As we approached the river, the smoke-clouds grew to gigantic 
size, and after sunset, as we led our spent horses through the 
reeds to drink, the frightful roar and crackle of the reeds blazing 
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around us, the heat and the smell of burning, and the vast sheets 
of flame, formed a scene almost appalling, and never likely to be 
effaced from memory. The reed-beds at this end of the river 
stretch for miles over a kind of swamp, in which the Botletli 
loses itself, and as each reed stands some twelve or fifteen feet in 
height, and is highly inflammable, some idea of the sight of acres 
upon acres in conflagration may be imagined. 

Some Makalakas at a kraal near informed us as we passed that 
a lion was prowling about, troubling their flocks. We could find 
no wood that night, and only sufficient dung to make a small fire 
and cook some coffee. Fastening our horses close to our heads, 
we wrapped ourselves in our karosses and slept till dawn, too tired 
to trouble ourselves about lions or other disturbers. Very early 
we were awake to hear the mournful whistle of thousands of 
pelicans, which, rising from the reed-beds, were stringing themselves 
in wavy lines of flight against the red and yellow sky. These great 
birds are a peculiar feature of Botletli scenery, and the recollec- 
tion of their peculiar soft whistle, repeated in five notes, never 
fails to remind one of dawn and sunset upon this noble river, 
As we breakfasted, numbers of women, Makalakas, Bakalahari, 
and others, appeared up the little rise on which we had camped, 
each one bearing on her head an enormous pumpkin or a basket 
of mealies. As they arrived they squatted themselves at a little 
distance, waiting for their lords and masters to open negotiations, 
The people at the kraal here, hearing that our waggons were 
coming on (a great event in this region), were willing enough to 
supply us on credit with milk, corn for our horses, and other 
things. After breakfast, leaving Joseph to look after the camp 
and horses, Dove and I strolled down to the river. At this time 
of year the Botletli, which rises most mysteriously in the middle 
of the dry season, was low at this end, and showed but a com- 
paratively small channel of water. As we trekked with the wag- 
gons up the river, however, we found the water rising, and a great 
stream overflowing its banks, flooding the country round, and 
forming vast lakes, channels, and lagoons in every direction. 

On this morning, though the water was low, we found a 
superabundance of aquatic life. Ducks and widgeon of many kinds, 
great gaudy geese, coots, kingfishers, pelicans, ibises, and fishing- 
eagles were everywhere to be seen. The curious Senegal spur- 
heeled cuckoo, which at first we mistook for a hawk, fluttered 
heavily from one reed-bed to another, and that rare and beautiful 
waterfowl, the African jacana, with its shining chestnut plumage, 
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white throat, and golden gorget, ran with slender elongated feet 
in troops over the thinnest film of weed covering the water. It 
was a charmingly characteristic scene, and a welcome introduction 
after the weary waterless wastes we had recently traversed. During 
the next few weeks we enjoyed an abundance of sport as we 
moved slowly up the river, among giraffe, Burchell’s zebra, blue 
wildebeest, lechwé (a rare local waterbuck), springbok, and other 
game, in addition to quite a plethora of wildfowl-shooting. 
Space fails me here, however, and I must fain leave the Botletli 
and its fauna and avi-fauna to another article. 
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The Three Fates.’ 


By F. Marton Crawrorp, AuTHor or ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘Dr. CLAupDIUS,’ &C. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HEN George entered the drawing-room he was surprised to 
find Grace there, instead of Constance, and it was with 
difficulty that he repressed a nervous movement of annoyance. 
On that day, of all others, he had no desire to meet Grace 
Fearing, and, though he imagined that her presence was accidental 
and that he had come before the appointed time, he felt some- 
thing more of resentment against the young girl than usual. He 
made the best of the situation, however, and put on a brave face, 
considering that, after all, when the happiness of a lifetime is to 
be decided, a delay of five minutes should not be thought too 
serious an affair. 

Grace rose to receive him, and, coming forward, held his hand 
in hers a second or two longer than would have been enough 
under ordinary circumstances. Her face was very grave and 
her deep brown eyes looked with an expression of profound sym- 
pathy into those of her visitor. George felt his heart sink 
under the anticipation of bad news. 

‘Is anything the matter, Miss Fearing ?’ he inquired anxiously. 
‘Is your sister ill ?’ 

‘No, she is not ill. Sit down, Mr. Wood. I have something 
to say to you.’ 

George felt an acute presentiment of evil, and sat down in 
such a position with regard to the light that he could see Grace’s 
face better than she could see his. 

‘What is it?’ he asked in a tone of constraint. 


1 Copyright 1891, by F. Marion Crawford. : 
VOL. XVIII. NO. CVIIe MM 
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The young girl paused a moment, moved in her seat, which 
she had selected in a corner of a sofa, rested one elbow on the 
mahogany scroll that rose at the end of the old-fashioned piece 
of furniture, supported her beautifully-moulded chin upon the 
half-closed fingers of her white hand and gazed upon George with 
a look of inquiring sympathy. There was nothing of nervousness 
or timidity in Grace Fearing’s nature. She knew what she was 
going to do, and she meant todo it thoroughly, calmly—pitilessly, 
if necessary. 

‘My sister has asked me to talk with you,’ she began, in her 
smooth, deep voice. ‘She is very unhappy and she is not able to 
bear any more than she has borne already.’ 

George’s face darkened, for he knew what was coming now as 
though it were already said. He opened his lips to speak, but 
checked himself, reflecting that he did not know the extent of 
Grace’s information. 

‘JT am very, very sorry,’ she continued earnestly. ‘I need not 
explain matters. I know all that has happened. Constance was 
to have given you a final answer to-day. She could not bear to 
do so herself,’ 

Grace paused an instant, and if George had been less agitated 
than he was he would have seen that her full lips curled a little 
as she spoke the last words. 

‘She has thought it all over,’ she concluded. ‘She does not 
love you, and she can never be your wife.’ 

There was a long pause, Grace changed her position, leaning 
far back among the cushions and clasping her hands upon her 
knees. At the same time she ceased to look at the young man’s 
face, and let her sight wander to the various objects on the other 
side of the room. 

In the first moment, George’s heart stood still. Then it began 
to beat furiously, though it seemed as though its pulsations had 
lost the power of propelling the blood from its central seat. He 
kept his position, motionless and outwardly calm, but his dark face 
grew slowly white, leaving only black circles about his gleaming 
eyes, and his scornful mouth gradually set itself like stone. He 
was silent, for no words suggested themselves to his lips now, 
though they had seemed too ready a moment earlier. 

Grace felt that she must say something more. She was per- 
fectly conscious of his state, and if she had been capable of fear 
she would have been frightened by the magnitude of his silent 
anger, 
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‘I have known that this would come,’ she said softly, ‘I 
know Constance better than you can. A very long time ago I 
told her that, at the last minute, she would refuse you. * She is 
very unhappy. She begged me to say all this as gently as 
possible. She made me promise to tell you that she felt towards 
you just as she had always felt, that she hoped to see you very 
often, that she felt towards you as a sister 4 

‘This is too much !’ exclaimed George in low and angry tones, 
Then, forgetting himself altogether, he rose from his seat quickly 
and went towards the door. 

Grace was on her feet as quickly as he. 

‘Stop!’ she cried in a voice not loud, but of which the tone 
somehow imposed upon the angry man. 

He turned suddenly and faced her as though he were at bay, 
but she met his look calmly, and her eyes did not fall before his, 

‘You shall not go away like this,’ she said, 

‘Pardon me,’ he answered. ‘I think it is the best thing I can 
do.’ There was something almost like a laugh in the bitterness 
of his tone. 

‘I think not,’ replied Grace with much dignity. 

‘Can you have anything more to say to me, Miss Fearing ? 
You, of all people? Are you not satisfied ?’ 

‘I do not understand you, and from the tone in which you 
speak I would rather not. You are very angry, and you have 
reason to be, Heaven knows! But you are wrong in being angry 
with me.’ 

‘Am I?’ George asked, recovering some control of his voice 
and manner. ‘I am at least wrong in showing it,’ he added a 
moment later. ‘Do you wish me to stay here?’ 

‘ A few minutes longer, if you will be so kind,’ Grace answered, 
sitting down again, though George remained standing before her, 
“You are wrong to be angry with me, Mr. Wood. I have only 
repeated to you my sister’s words. I have done my best to tell 
you the truth as gently as possible.’ 

‘I do not doubt it. Your mission is not an easy one. Why 
did your sister not tell me the truth herself? Is she afraid of 
me ?’ 

‘Do you think it would have been any easier to bear, if she 
had told you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Why ?’ Grace asked. 

‘Because it is better to hear such things directly than at 
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second hand. Because it is easier to bear such words when they 
are spoken by those we love than by those who hate us. Because 
when hearts are to be broken it is braver to do it oneself than to 
employ a third person.’ 

‘You do not know what you are saying. I never hated you.’ 

‘Miss Fearing,’ said iy He who was rapidly becoming ex- 
asperated beyond endurance, . ‘will you allow me to take my 
leave ?’ 

‘I never hated you,’ Grace repeated, without heeding his 
question. ‘I never liked you, and I never was afraid to show it. 
But I respect you—no,.do not interrupt—I respect you more than 
I did, because [ have found out that you have more heart than I 
had believed. I admire you, as everybody admires you, for what 
you do so well. And I am sorry for you—more sorry than I can 
tell. If you would have my friendship, I would offer it to you— 
indeed you have it already, from to-day.’ 

‘T am deeply indebted to you,’ George answered very coldly. 

‘You need not even make a show of thanking me. I have 
done you no service, and I should regret it very much if Constance 
married you. Do not look surprised. My only virtue is honesty, 
and when I have such things to say you think that is no virtue at 
all. I thought very badly of you once. Forgive me, if you can ; 
I have changed my mind. I have neither said nor done anything 
for a long time to influence my sister—not for nearly a year. Do 
you believe me ?’ 

George was beginning to be very much surprised at Grace’s 
tone. He was too much under the influence of a great emotion 
to reason with himself, but the truthfulness of her manner spoke 
to his heart. If she had condoled with him, or tried to comfort 
him, he would have been disgusted, but her straightforward con- 
fession of her own feelings produced a different effect. 

‘I believe you,’ he said, wondering how he could sincerely 
answer such a statement with such words. 

‘Thank you—you are generous.’ Grace rose again, and put 
out her hand. ‘ Do you care to see her before you go ?’ she asked, 
looking into his eyes. ‘I will send her to you, if you wish it.’ 

‘ Yes,’ George answered, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘I will 
see hir-~please. 

He was left alone for a few minutes. Though the sun was 
streaming in through the window, he felt cold as he had never 
felt cold in his life. His anger had, he believed, subsided, but 
the sensation it had left behind was new and strange to him. He 
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turned as he stood, and his glance fell upon Constance’s favourite 
chair, the seat in which she had sat so often and so long while he 
had talked with her. Then he felt a sudden pain, so sharp that 
it might have seemed the last in life, and he steadied himself by 
leaning on the table. It was as though he had seen the fair 
young girl lying dead in that place she loved. But she was not 
dead. It was worse. Then his great wrath surged up again, 
sending the blood tingling through his sinewy frame to the tips, 
of his strong fingers, and bringing a different mood with it, and 
a sterner humour. He was a very masculine man, incapable of 
being long crushed by any blow. He was sorry, now, that he had 
asked to see her. Had he felt thus five minutes earlier, he would 
have declined Grace’s offer, and would have left the house, mean- 
ing never to re-enter it. But it was too late, and he could no 
longer avoid the meeting. 

At that moment the door opened, and Constance stood before 
him. Her face was pale and there were traces of tears upon-her 
cheeks. But he was not moved to pity by any such outward signs 
of past emotion. She came and stood before him, and laid one 
delicate hand upon his sleeve, looking up timidly to his eyes, 
He did not move, and his expression did not change. 

‘Can you forgive me?’ she asked in a trembling voice. 

‘No,’ he answered bitterly. ‘Why should I forgive you ?* 

‘I know I have not deserved your forgiveness,’ slie said 
piteously. ‘I have been very, very wrong—lI have done the worst 
thing I ever did in my life—I have been beestlons, unkind, cruel, 
wicked—but—but I never meant to be 

‘It is small consolation to me to know that you did not 
mean it.’ 

‘Oh, do not be so hard!’ she cried, the tears rising in we 
voice. ‘I did not mean it so. I never proniised you anything— 
indeed I never did!’ ee 

‘It must be a source of sincere satisfaction to feel that youn 
conscience is clear.’ 

‘But it is not—I want to tell you all—Grace has not told you 
—I like you as much as ever—there is no difference—I am still 
fond of you, still very fond of you!’ 

‘ Thanks,’ 

‘Oh, George, are you a stone? Will nothing mové you? 
Cannot you see how I am suffering ?’ 

‘Yes, Isee.’ He neither moved, nor bent his head. His lips 
opened and shut mechanically as though they were made of steel. 
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She looked up again into his face and his expression terrified 
her. 

She turned away, slowly at first, as though in despair. Then 
with a sudden movement she threw herself upon the sofa and 
buried her face in the cushions, while a violent fit of sobbing 
shook her light frame from head to foot. George stood still, 
watching her with stony eyes. For a full minute nothing was 
audible but the sound of her weeping. 

‘You are so cold,’ she sobbed. ‘Oh, George, you will break 
my heart!’ 

‘You seem to be chiefly overcome by pity for yourself, he 
answered cruelly, ‘If you have anything else to say, I will wait. 
If not j 

She roused herself and sat up, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, her hands clasped passionately together. 

‘Oh, do not go! Do not go—it kills me to let you go.’ 

‘Do you think it would? In that case I will stay a little 
longer.’ He turned away and went to the window. For some 
minutes there was silence in the room, 

‘George——’ Constance began timidly. George turned sharply 
round, 

‘Iam here, Can I do anything for you, Miss Fearing ?’ 


‘Cannot you say you forgive me? Can you not say one kind 
word ?’ 


‘Indeed, I should find it very hard.’ 

Constance had recovered herself to some extent, and sat staring 
vacantly across the room, while the tears slowly dried upon her 
cheeks, Her courage and her pride were alike gone, and she 
looked the very picture of repentance and despair. But George’s 
heart had been singularly hardened during the half-hour or more 
which he had spent in her house that day. Presently she began 
speaking in a slow, almost monotonous tone, as though she were 
talking with herself. 

‘I have been very bad,’ she said, ‘and I know it, but I have 
always told the truth, I never loved you enough, I never cared 
for you as you deserved, Did I not tell you so? Oh, yes, very 
often—too often. I should not have told you even that I cared a 
little. You are the best friend I ever had—why have I lost you 
by loving you a little? It seems very hard. It is not that you 
must forgive, it is that I should have told you so that I should— 
you kissed me once—it was not your fault. I let you do it. 
There seemed so little harm—and yet it was so wrong. And 
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once, because there was pain in your face, I kissed you, as I would 
have kissed my sister. I was so fond of you—I am still, although 
you are so cruel and cold. I did think—I really hoped that I 
should love you some day. You do not believe me? What does 
it matter? You will, for I always told you what was true—but 
that is it—I hoped, and I let you see that I hoped. It was very 
wrong. Will you try—only try to forgive me?’ 

‘Do you not think it would be better if you would let me 
leave you, Miss Fearing ?’ George asked, coming suddenly forward. 
‘It can do very little good to talk this matter over,’ 

‘Miss Fearing!’ exclaimed the young girl with a sigh. ‘It is 
so long since you called me that! Do you want to go? How 
should I keep you? Only this, will you think kindly of me, 
sometimes? Will you sometimes think that I helped you—only 
a little—to be what you are? Will you say, “Good-bye, 
Constance,” a little kindly ?’ 

George was moved in spite of himself, and his voice was softer 
when he answered her. 

‘Of what use is it to speak of these things? You know all 
that you have been to me in these years, better than I can tell 
you. It turns out that I have been nothing to you—well, 
then F 

‘Nothing tome! Oh, George, you have been everything— 
my best friend > She stopped short. 

His heart hardened again. It seemed to him that every word 
she spoke was in direct contradiction to her action. 

‘Will you tell me one thing?’ he asked, after a pause, during 
which she seemed to be on the point of bursting into tears again, 

‘ Anything you ask me,’ she answered. 

‘Have you come to this decision yourself, or has your sister 
influenced you?’ His eyes sought hers and tried to read her 
inmost thoughts. 

‘It is my own resolution,’ she answered without wavering. 
‘Grace has not spoken of my marrying you for more than a year.’ 
‘IT am glad that it is altogether from your own heart : 

‘Can you think that I would have taken the advice of some- 
one else?’ Constance asked reproachfully. 

‘I do not know. It matters very little, after all. Pardon me 
if I have been rude or hasty. My manners may have been a little 
ruffled by this—this occurrence. Good-bye.’ 

She took his hand and tried to press it, looking again for his 
eyes. But he drew his fingers away quickly and was gone before 
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she could detain him. For one moment she sat staring at the 
closed door. Then she once more hid her face in the deep soft 
cushions and sobbed aloud, more passionately than the first time. 

‘Oh, I know I ought to have married him, I know I really 
love him !’ she moaned. 

And so the first act of Constance Fearing’s life-comedy was 
played out, and the curtain fell between her and the happiness to 
grasp which she lacked either the will or the passion, or both. 
She had acted her part with a sincerity so scrupulous that it was 
like a parody of truth. She had thought of marrying George 
Wood with delight, she had broken with him in the midst of what 
might be called a crisis of doubt, and she had parted from him 
with sincere and bitter tears, feeling that she had sacrificed all she 
held dear in the world to the ferocious Moloch of her conscience. 

To follow the action of her intelligence any further through 
the mazes of the labyrinth into which she had led it would be a 
labour so stupendous that no sensible person could for a moment 
contemplate the possibility of performing the task, and for the 
present Constance Fearing must be left to her tears, her medita- 
tions, and her complicated state of mind with such pity as can be 
spared for her weaknesses and such kind thoughts as may be 
bestowed by the charitable upon her gentle character. It will be 
easier to understand the strong passion and the bitter disappoint- 
ment which agitated George Wood’s powerful nature during the 
hours which followed the scenes just described. 

His day was indeed not over yet, though he felt as though the 
sun had gone down upon his life before it was yet noon. He was 
neither morbid nor self-conscious, nor did he follow after the 
chimera introspection. He was simply and savagely angry with 
Constance, with himself, with the whole known and unknown 
world. For the time he forgot who he was, what he was, and all 
that he had done or that he might be expected to do in the 
future. He knew that Constance had spoken the truth in saying 
that she had promised nothing. The greater madman he, to have 
expected anything whatever! He knew that her whole life and 
conversation had been one long promise during nearly two years 
—the more despicably heartless and altogether contemptible she 
was, then, for since she had spoken what was true she had acted 
what was a lie from beginning to end. Forgive her? He had 
given her his only answer. Why should he forgive her? Were 
there any extenuating circumstances in her favour? Not one— 
and if there had been, he knew that he would have torn that one 
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to tatters till it was unrecognisable to his sense of justice. Her 
tears, her pathetic voice, her timidity, even her pale face—they 
had all been parts of the play, harmonic chords in the grand close 
of lies that had ended her symphony of deception. She had even 
prepared his ears by sending Grace to him with her warm, sym- 
pathetic eyes, her rich, deep voice, and her tale of spontaneous 
friendship. It was strange that he should have believed the other 
girl even for one moment, but he admitted that he had put some 
faith in her words. How poor a thing was the strongest man 
when desperately hurt, ready to believe in the first mockery of 
sympathy that was offered him, ready to catch at the mere shadow 
of a straw blown by the wind! Doubtless the two sisters had 
concocted their comedy overnight, and had planned their speeches 
to produce the proper effect upon his victimised feelings. He had 
singularly disappointed them both in that case. They would have 
to think longer and think more wisely the next time they meant 
to deceive a man of his character. He remembered with delight 
every cold, hard word he had spoken, every cruelly brutal answer 
he had given. He rejoiced in every syllable saving only that ‘I 
believe you’ he had bestowed on Grace’s asseverations of friendship 
and esteem. And he had been weak enough to ask Constance 





whether Grace had spoken the truth, as if they had not arranged 
between them beforehand every sentence of each part! That had 
been weakness indeed! How they would laugh over his question 
when they compared notes! By this time they were closeted 
together, telling each other all he had said and done. On the 
whole, there could not be much to please them, and he had found 
strings for most of his short phrases after the first surprise was 
over. He was glad that he disbelieved them both, and so 
thoroughly. If there had been one grain of belief in Constance 
left to him, how much he still might suffer! His illusion had 
fallen, but it had fallen altogether with one shock, in one general 
and overwhelming crash. There was not one stone of his temple 
whole that it might be set upon another, there was not one limb, 
one fragment of his beautiful idol that might recall its loveliness, 
All was gone, wholly, irrevocably, and he was glad that it was all 
gone together. The ruin was so complete that he could doubtless 
separate the memory of the past from the fact of the present, and 
dwell upon it, live upon it, as he would. If he met Constance 
now, he could behave towards her as he would to any other 
woman. She was not Constance any more. Her name roused no 
emotion in his heart, the thought of her face as he had last seen 
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it was not connected with anything like love. Her false face, 
that had been so true and honest once! He could scorn the one 
and yet love the other. 

If George had been less absorbed in his angry thoughts, or 
had known that there was anything unusual in his expression, he 
would not have walked up Fifth Avenue on his way from Wash- 
ington Square, The times were changed since he had been able 
to traverse the thoroughfare of fashion in the comparative cer- 
tainty of not meeting an acquaintance. Before he had gone far 
he was conscious of having failed to return more than one friendly 
nod, and he was disgusted with himself for allowing his emotions 
to have got the better of his habitually quick perception. At the 
busy corner of Fourteenth Street he stopped upon the edge of the 
pavement, debating for a moment whether he should leave the 
Avenue and go home by the elevated road, or strike across Union 
Square and take a long walk in the less crowded parts of the city. 
Just then, a familar and pleasant voice spoke at his elbow. 

‘Why, George!’ exclaimed Totty Trimm. ‘How you look! 
What is the matter with you ?’ 

‘How do you do, Cousin Totty? I do not understand. Is 
there anything the matter with my face?’ 

‘I wish you could see yourself in the glass!’ cried the little 
lady, evidently more and more surprised at his unusual expression. 
‘I wish you could. You are as white as a sheet, with great rings 
round your eyes. Where in the world have you been ?’ 

‘I? Oh, I have only been making a visit at the Fearings’. I 
suppose I am tired,’ 

‘The Fearings’?’ repeated Totty, with a sweet smile. ‘How 
odd! I was just going there—walking, you see, because it is such 
a lovely afternoon, You won’t come back with me? They won’t 
mind seeing you twice in the same day, I daresay.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ answered George, speaking hurriedly, and growing, 
if possible, paler than before. ‘I think it would be rather too 
much. Besides, I have a lot of work to do.’ 

‘ Well—go in and see Mamie on your way up. She is alone— 
got a horrid cold, poor child! She will be so glad, and she will 
give youacup of tea. You might put a little of that old whisky 
of Sherry’s into it. I am sure you are not well, George. You are 
looking wretchedly. Good-bye, dear boy.’ 

Totty squeezed his hand warmly, gave him an earnest and 
affectionate look, and tripped away down the Avenue. George 
wondered whether she had guessed that there was anything wrong. 
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‘I suppose I ought to have lied, he said to himself, as he 
crossed the thoroughfare. ‘They will, but I cannot do it so well, 
I ought to have told her that I had been to the club.’ 

Totty Trimm had not only guessed that something was very 
wrong indeed, she had instinctively hit upon the truth. She, 
like many other people, had seen long ago that George was in love 
with Constance Fearing, and she had for a long time been glad of 
j it. During the last three or four days, however, she had changed 
her mind in a way very unusual with her, and she had been 
hoping with all her heart that something would happen to break 
off a match that seemed to be very imminent. The matter had 
been so constantly in her thoughts that she referred to it every- 
thing she heard about the Fearings and about George. She had 
not really had the slightest intention of going to the house in 
Washington Square when she had met her cousin, but the deter- 
mination had formed itself so quickly that she had spoken the 
truth in declaring it. She made up her mind to see Constance 
the moment she had seen George’s face and had learned that he 
had been with her, She pursued her way with a light heart, and 
her nimble little feet carried her more lightly and smoothly than 
ever, She rang the bell and asked if the young ladies were at 
home. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ answered the servant, ‘but Miss Constance is 
not very well, and is gone to her room with a headache, and Miss 
Grace said she would see no one, ma’am.’ 

‘I just met Mr. Wood,’ objected Totty, ‘and he said he had 
been here this afternoon.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, and so he was, and it’s since Mr. Wood left that 
the orders was given. Shall I take your card, Mrs, Trimm, 
ma’am ?’ 

‘No. It is of no use, You can tell the young ladies I called.’ 

She descended the steps and went quickly back towards Fifth 
Avenue. There was great joy and triumph in her breast and her 








smile shed its radiance on the trees, on the deserted pavement, 
and on the stiff iron railings as she went along. 

1 ‘ That idiotic little fool!’ said Mrs. Sherrington Trimm in her 

heart. ‘She loves him, and she has refused one of the best 


matches in New York because she fancies he wants her money !’ 
She reflected that if Mamie had the same chance she should 
certainly not refuse George Winton Wood, and she determined 
that if diplomacy could produce the necessary situation she would 
not be long in bringing matters to the proper point. There is no 
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time when a man is so susceptible, so ready to yield to the charms 
of one woman, as when he has just been jilted by another—so, at least 
thought Totty, and her worldly experience was by no means small, 
And if the marriage could be brought about, why then 
Totty’s radiant face expressed the rest of her thoughts better than 
any words could have done. 

While she was making these reflections the chief figure in her 
panorama was striding up the Avenue at a rapid pace. Strange 
to say, his cousin’s suggestion, that he should go and see Mamie, 
had proved rather attractive than otherwise. He did not care to 
walk the streets, since Totty had been so much surprised by his 





appearance. He might meet other acquaintances, and be obliged - 


to speak with them. If he went home he would have to face his 
father, who would not fail to notice his looks, and who might 
guess the cause of his distress, for the old gentleman was well 
aware that his son was in love with Constance and hoped with all 
his heart that the marriage might not be far distant. Mamie 
would be alone; Mamie knew nothing of his doings; she was a 
good girl, and he liked her. To spend an hour with her would 
cost him nothing, as she would talk the greater part of the time, 
and he would gain a breathing space in which to recover from the 
shock he had received. She was indeed the only person whom he 
could have gone to see at that moment without positive suffering, 
except Johnson, and he was several miles from the office of 
Johnson’s newspaper. 

As he approached the Trimms’ house his pace slackened, as 
though he were finally debating within himself upon the wisdom 
of making the visit. Then as he came within sight of the door 
he quickened his steps again and did not pause until he had rung 
the bell. A moment later he entered the drawing-room where 
Mamie Trimm was sitting in a deep easy-chair, among flowers 
near a sunlit window. She held a book in her hand. 

‘Oh, George!’ she cried, blushing with pleasure. ‘I am so 
glad; I am all alone.’ 

‘And what are you reading, all alone among the roses?’ asked 
George kindly. 

‘What do you think?’ 

Then she held up the novel for him to see. It was the book 
he had just published. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Mamie TrimM was one of those young girls of whom it is most 
difficult to give a true impression by describing them in the ordi- 
nary way. To say that her height was so many feet and so many 
inches—fewer inches than the average—that her hair was very 
fair, her eyes grey, her nose small, her mouth large, her com- 
plexion clear, her figure well-proportioned, to say all this is to say 
nothing at all. A passport, in the days of passports, would have 
said as much, and the description would have just sufficed to point 
out Mamie Trimm if she had found herself in a company of tall 
women with black hair, large features and imposing presence. It 
would have been easier for a man to find her amongst a bevy of 
girls of her age, if he had been told that she possessed a charm of 
her own which nobody could define. It would help him in his 
search to be informed that she looked very delicate, but was not 
so in reality; that her figure was not only well-proportioned but 
was very exceptionally perfect and graceful, and that, but for her 
well-set grey eyes and her transparent complexion, her face could 
never have been called pretty. All these points may have com- 
bined to produce the aforesaid individuality that was especially 
hers. Little is known, I believe, of that fair young girl of whom 
Charles Lamb wrote to Landor, ‘ Rose Aylmer has a charm that I 
cannot explain.’ Mamie Trimm was George Wood’s Rose Aylmer, 

He had known her all her life, and there was between them 
that sort of intimacy which cannot exist at all unless it has begun 
in childhood. The patronising superiority of the schoolboy has 
found a foil in the clinging admiration of the little girl who is 
only half his age. The budding vanity of the young student 
has delighted in ‘ explaining things’ to the slim maiden of four- 
teen, who believes all his words and worships all his ideas; the 
struggling, striving, hardworking beginner has found comfort in 
the unfailing friendship and devotion of the accomplished young 
woman whom he still thinks of as a child, and treats as a sister, 
not realising that the difference between fourteen and seven is 
one thing, while that between five or six and twenty and eighteen 
or nineteen is quite another. 

When a friendship of that kind has begun in childish years it 
is not easily broken, even though the subsequent intercourse be 
occasionally interrupted, Of late, indeed, Constance Fearing had 
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taken, and more than taken, Mamie’s place in George’s life. He had 
seen his cousin constantly, of course, but she had felt that he was 
not to her what he had been—that something she could not under- 
stand had come between them, and that she had been deprived 
of something that had given her pleasure. On the other hand, it 
was precisely at this time that she had made her first appearance in 
society, and her life had been all at once made very full of new in- 
terests and new amusements. She had been received into the bosom 
of social institutions with enthusiasm; she had held her own with 
tact ; she had danced at every ball, had received offers of marriage 
about once in three months, had refused them all systematically, 
and was, on the. whole, in the very prime of an American girl’s 
social career. If her head had been turned by much admiration, 
she had concealed the fact very well, and the expression of her 
attractive face had not changed for the worse after two years of 
uninterrupted gaiety. She was still as innocently fond of George 
as she had been when a little girl, and if the exigencies of con- 
tinual amusement had deprived her of some of his companionship 
she looked upon the circumstance, with all the fatalism of the very 
young and the very happy, as a matter to be regretted when she 
had time for regrets, but inevitable and predestined. Her regrets, 
indeed, had not troubled her much until very lately, when 
George’s growing reputation had begun to draw him into the 
current of society. She had seen then for the first time that 
there was another person, somewhat older than herself, in whose 
company he delighted as he had never delighted in her own, and 
her dormant jealousy had been almost awakened by the sight. 
It seemed to her that she had always had a prior right and claim 
upon her cousin’s attention and conversation, and she did not 
like to find her right contested, especially by one so well able to 
maintain her conquests against all comers as was Constance 
Fearing. In her innocence, she had more than once complained 
to her mother that George neglected her, but hitherto her obser- 
vations on the subject had received no sympathy from Mrs, 
Sherrington Trimm. Totty had no idea of allowing her only child 
to marry a penniless man of genius; and though, as has been set 
forth in the early part of this history, she felt it incumbent upon 
her to do something for George, and encouraged his visits, she 
took care that he should meet Mamie as rarely as possible in her 
own house. As for Sherrington Trimm himself, he cared for none 

of these things. If Mamie loved George, she was welcome to 

marry him; if she did not, there would be no hearts broken, 

George might come and go in his house and be welcome. 
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Mamie Trimm’s indefinable charm doubtless covered a multi- 
tude of defects. She was, of course, very well educated, in the 
sense in which that elastic term is generally applied to all young 
girls of her class. It would be more true to say that she, like 
most of her associates, had been expensively educated. Nothing 
had been omitted which, according to popular social belief, can 
contribute to the production of a refined and accomplished femi- 

nine mind. She had been taught at great pains a number of 

subjects of which she remembered little, but of which the transient 
knowledge had contributed something to the formation of her 
taste. She had been instructed in the French language with a 
care, perhaps, not always bestowed upon the subject in France, 
and the result was that she could read novels written in that 
tongue, and, under great pressure of necessity, could converse 
tolerably in it, though the composition of the shortest note 
plunged her into a despair that would have been comic had it 
been less real. She possessed a shadowy acquaintance with Ger- 
man and knew a score of Italian words. In the department of 
music, seven years of study had given her some facility in playing 
simple dance-music, and she was able to accompany a song 
tolerably, provided the movement was not too fast. On the other 
1 hand, she danced to perfection, rode well, and played a very fair 
game of lawn-tennis; and she got even more credit for these 
accomplishments than she deserved, because her naturally trans- 
parent complexion and rather thin face had always made the 
world believe that her health was not strong. 

In character she was neither very sincere nor by any means 
unscrupulous. Her conscience was in a very natural state, con- 
sidering her surroundings, and she represented very fairly the 
combination of her mother’s worldly disposition with her father’s 
cheerful, generous and loyal nature. She was far too much in 
love with life to be morbid, and far too sensible to invent imaginary 
trials. She had never thought of examining herself, any more 
than she would have thought of pulling off a butterfly’s wings to 

see how they were fastened to its body. Her simplicity of ideas 
\ was dashed with a sprinkling of sentimentality which was natural 
enough at her age, but of which she felt so much ashamed that 
she hid it jealously from her father and mother, and only showed 
a little of it to her most intimate friend when she had danced 
a little too long or suspected herself of having nearly accepted an 
offer of marriage. It was indeed with her rather a quality than a 
weakness, for it sometimes made her feel that life did not consist 
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entirely in waltzing a dozen miles every night and in talking over 
the race the next morning. The only visible signs. of this harm- 
less sentimentality were to be found in a secret drawer of her 
desk, and took the shape of two or three dried flowers, a scrap of 
riband, and a dance programme in which the same initials were 
scrawled several times. She did not open the drawer at dead of 
night and kiss the flowers, nor hold the faded riband to her hair, 
nor bedew the crumpled little bit of illuminated cardboard with 
her warm tears, On the contrary, she rarely unlocked the recep- 
tacle unless it were to add some new memento to the collection, 
. and on such occasions the principal reason why she did not sum- 
' marily eject the representatives of older memories was that she 
felt a sort of: good-natured pity for them, as though they had been 
living things and might be hurt by being thrown away. Her 
dainty room contained, indeed, more than one object given her by 
George Wood—from a collection of picture-books that bore the 
marks of age and rough usage, to her first tennis-racquet; now 
battered and half unstrung, and from that to a pretty toilet-clock 
set in chiselled silver which her cousin had given her on her last 
birthday as a sort of peace-offering for his neglect. It never 
would have entered her head, however, to hide anything she had 
received from him in the secret drawer, There was no senti- 
mentality about her feelings for him, and if there was a sentiment 
it was of the better and stronger sort. She felt that she had a 
right to like George, and that his gifts had a right to be seen. 
Once or twice of late, when she had been watching him through 
the greater part of an evening while he talked earnestly with 
Constance Fearing, Mamie had felt an itching in her fingers to 
take everything he had given her and to throw all into the street 
together; but she had always been glad on the next day that she 
had not yielded to the destructive impulse, and she had once 
dreamed that, having carried out her dire intention, George had 
picked up the various articles in the street and brought them 
back to her, neatly packed in a basket, with a sardonic smile on 
his grave face. Since then, she had thought more of Constance 
than of George’s old picture-books, the worn-out racquet, or the 
clock. 

Mamie bore no malice against him, however, though she was 
beginning to dislike the name of Fearing in a way that surprised 
herself, If George talked to her at a party, she was always her- 
self, graceful, winning, and happy; if he came to see her, the 
same words of welcome rose to her lips and the same soft colour 
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flashed through the alabaster of her cheek—a colour which, as her 
mother thought, should not have come so easily for one who was 
already so dear. The careful Totty heard love’s light tread afar 
off and caught the gleam of his weapons before it was yet day ; 
her maternal anxiety had been stirred, and the devotion of the 
social tigress to her marriageable young had been roused almost 
to the point of self-sacrifice. Indeed, she had more than once 
interrupted some pleasant conversation of her own in order 
to draw Mamie away from George, and more than once she had 
stayed at home when Mamie was tired with the dancing of the 
previous night lest in her absence George’s evil genius should 
lead him to the house. Fortunately for her, no one had given 
her more constant and valuable assistance than George himself, 
which was the reason why Totty had not ceased to like him. Had 
he on his part seemed as glad to be with Mamie as Mamie to be 
with him, the claws of the tigress would have fastened upon him 
with sudden and terrible ferocity, and would have accompanied 
him to the front door. There would now in all likelihood be a 
change in the tigress’s view of the matter, and what had until 
lately seemed one of George’s best recommendations, would soon 
be regarded in the light of a serious defect. The position of the 
invader had been very much changed since the day on which 
Totty Trimm had been left alone in the strong room for a quarter 
of an hour, and had brought away with her the last will and tes- 
tament of Thomas Craik. 

If George had ever in his life felt anything approaching to love 
for Mamie, he could not have failed to notice that Totty had done 
all in her power to keep the two apart during the past three 
years—in other words, since Mamie had been of a marriageable 
age. But it had always been a matter of supreme indifference to 
him whether he were left alone with her or not, and to-day it had 
not struck him that Totty had never before proposed that he 
should go and spend an hour with her daughter when there was 
nobody about. Totty herself, if her heart had not been bursting 
with an anticipated triumph, would have been more cautious, and 
would have thought twice before making her suggestion with so 
much frankness. In the moment of her meeting with him and 
guessing the truth so many possibilities had suggested themselves 
to her that she had not found time to reflect, and she had for an 
instant entertained the idea of returning immediately from Wash- 
ington Square to her own home, in order to find George there and. 
perform the part of the skilful and interested consoler. A very 
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little consideration showed her that this would be an unwise course 
to pursue, and she had adopted a plan infinitely more diplomatic, 
of which the results will be seen and appreciated before long. In 
the meantime George Wood was seated beside Mamie and her 
flowers, listening to her talk, answering her remarks rather 
vaguely, and wondering why he was alive, and, since he was alive, 
why he was in that particular place. 

‘You look tired, George,’ said the young girl, studying his 
face. ‘You look almost ill.’ 

‘Do I? I am all right. I have been doing a lot of work 
lately. And you, Mamie—what is the matter? Your mother 
told me just now that you had a bad cold. I hope it is nothing 
serious.’ 

‘Oh, it is nothing. I wanted to read your book, and I did not 
want to make visits, and I had just enough of a cold to make a 
good excuse, A cold is so useful sometimes—it is just the same 
thing that your writing is to you. Everybody believes it is 
inevitable, and then one can do as one pleases. But you really do 
look dreadfully. Have some tea—with a stick in it, as papa 
calls it.’ 

Mamie laughed a little at her own use of the slang term, 
though her eyes showed that she was really made anxious by 
George’s appearance, 

‘Thank you,’ he answered. ‘I do not want anything, but I 
am very tired, and when your mother told me you were all alone 
at home, I thought it would do me good to come and stay with 
you a little while, if you would talk to me.’ 

‘IT am so glad youcame. I have not seen much of you lately.’ 
There was a ring of regret in her voice. 

‘You have been so gay. How can I get at you when you are 
racing through society all the year round from morning till 
night ?’ 

‘Oh, it is not that, George, and you know it is not! We have 
often been in the same gay places together, and you hardly ever 
come near me, though I would much rather talk with you than 
with all the other men.’ 

‘No, you would not—and if you would, you are such a raving 
success, as they call it, this year, that you are always surrounded 
—unless you are sitting in corners with the pinks of desirability 
whose very shoe-strings are a cut above the “likes o’ me.” When 
are you going to marry, Mamie?’ 

‘ When somebody asks me, sir—she said, laughed the young girl. 
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‘Who is somebody ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ answered Mamie, with an infinitesimal sigh. 
‘People have asked me, you know,’ she added, with another laugh, 
‘any number of them.’ 

‘But not the particular somebody who haunts your dreams?’ 
asked George. 

‘He has not even begun to haunt me yet. You do, though. 
I dreamed of you the other night.’ 

‘You? How odd! What did you dream about me?’ 

‘Such a funny dream!’ said Mamie, leaning forward and 
smelling the roses beside her. It struck George as strange that 
the colour from the dark red petals should be thrown up into her 
face by the rays of the sun, though he knew something of thé 
laws of incidence and reflection. 

‘IT dreamed,’ continued Mamie, still holding the roses, ‘ that I 
was very angry with you. Then I took all the things you ever 
gave me, the picture books and the broken doll, and the old rac- 
quet and the clock—by the bye, it goes beautifully—and I threw 
them all out of my window into the street. And, of course, you 
were passing just at that moment, and you brought them all into 
the house in a basket, nicely done up in pink paper, and handed 
them back to me with that horrid smile you have when you are 
going to say something perfectly hateful.’ 

‘ And then what happened ?’ inquired George, who was amused 
in spite of himself. 

‘Oh, nothing. I suppose I awoke just then. I laughed over 
it the next morning.’ 

‘But what made you so angry with me?’ 

‘Nothing—that is—the usual thing. The way you always 
behave to me at parties.’ 

George looked at her in silence for a second, before he spoke 
again. 

‘Do you mean to say that you really care,’ he asked, ‘ whether 
I talk to you at parties or not ?’ 

‘Of course I care!’ exclaimed the young girl. ‘What a 
question !’ 

‘Iam sure I cannot see why. I am not a very amusing per- 
son. But since you would like me to talk to you, I will, as much 
as you please.’ 

‘It is too late now,’ answered Mamie, laying down the roses 
she had held so long. ‘ Everything is over, or will be in a day or 
two, and you will not get a chance unless you come and stay with 
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us this summer, Why do you never come and stay with us? I 
have often wondered.’ 

‘I was never asked,’ said George, indifferently. ‘I could not 
well come without an invitation. And, besides, I have generally 
been very busy in the summer.’ 

‘Did they never ask you?’ inquired Mamie, in evident sur- 
prise. ‘Mamma must have forgotten it.’ 

I daresay,’ George replied, rather dreamily. His thoughts 
were wandering from the conversation. 

‘She shall this time,’ said Mamie, with considerable emphasis, 
Then there was silence for some moments. 

George did not know what she was thinking and cared very 
little to inquire. He was conscious that the surroundings in 
which he found himself were soothing to his humour; that 
Mamie’s harmless talk was pleasant to his ear, and that if he had 
gone anywhere else on that afternoon he might have committed 
some act of folly which would have had serious consequences. 
He was neither able nor anxious to understand his own state, 
since, whatever it might be, he desired to escape from it, and he 
was grateful for all external circumstances which helped his for- 
getfulness. He was no doubt conscious that it would be out of 
the question to recover from such a shock as he had received 
without passing through much suffering on his way to ultimate 
consolation. But he had been stunned and overcome by what had 
happened. The first passion of almost uncontrollable anger that 
swept over his nature had left him dull and almost apathetic for 
the time, bruised and willing to accept thankfully any peace that 
he could find. 

Presently Mamie turned the conversation to his books and 
talked enthusiastically of his success. She had read what he had 
written with greater care and understanding than he had expected 
of her, and she quoted whole passages from his novels, puzzling 
him sometimes with her questions, but pleasing him in spite of 
himself by her sincere and admiring appreciation. At last he rose 
to leave her. 

‘I wish you would stay,’ she said regretfully. But he shook 
his head. ‘Why not stay the rest of the afternoon?’ she 
suggested. ‘ Weare not going out this evening, and you could 
dine with us, just as you are.’ 

This was altogether more than George wanted. He did not 
care to meet Totty again on that day. 
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‘Then come again soon,’ said Mamie. ‘I have enjoyed it so 
much, and we are not going out of town for another fortnight.’ 

‘But you may not have another cold, Mamie, George 
observed. 

‘Oh, I will always have a cold, if you will come and sit with 
me,’ answered the young girl. 

When George was once more in the street, he stared about 
him as though not knowing where he was. Then, when the full 
force of his disappointment struck him for the second time, he 
found it hard to believe that he had been spending an hour in 
careless conversation with his cousin. He looked at his watch 
mechanically, and saw that it was late in the afternoon. It was 
as though a dream had separated him from his last interview with 
Constance Fearing. Of that, at least, he had forgotten nothing ; 
not a word of what she had said, or of what he had answered, had 
escaped his memory; every syllable was burned into the page of 
his day. Then came the great question, which had not suggested 
itself at first. Why had all this happened? What hidden reason 
was there in obedience to which Constance had so suddenly cast 
him off? Had she weakly yielded to Grace’s influence? He had 
little faith in Grace’s assurance that she had been silent, nor in 
Constance’s confirmation of the statement. And Constance was 
weak, He had often suspected it, and had even wondered whether 
she would withstand the pressure brought to bear upon her and 
against himself. Yet her weakness alone did not explain what 
she had done, It had needed strength of some sort to face him— 
to tell him to his face what she had first told him through her 
sister's words. But her weakness had shown itself even then. 
She had wept and hidden her face and cried out that he was 
breaking her heart, when she was breaking his. George ground 
his heel upon the pavement. 

Her heart, indeed! She had none. She was but a compound 
of nerves, prettiness, and vanity, and he had believed her the 
noblest, bravest, and best of women. He had lavished upon her 
with his lips and in his books such language as would have 
honoured a goddess, and she had turned out to be only a weak, 
shallow-hearted girl, ready to break an honest man’s heart, 
because she did not know her own mind. He cursed his ignorance 
of human nature and of woman’s love as he strode along the street 
toward his own home, Yet, rave as be would, he could not hate 
her—he could not get rid of the sharp pain that told him he had 
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lost what he held most dear, and was widowed of what he had 
loved best. 

When he was at home and in his own room he became 
apathetic again. He had never known himself subject to such 
sudden changes of humour, and at first he vaguely imagined that 
he was going to be ill, and that his nerves would break down, 
His father had not yet come home from the walk which was a 
part of his regular mode of life. George sat in his deep old easy- 
chair by the corner of his table, and wondered whether all men 
who were disappointed in love felt it as he did. He tried to 
smoke, and then gave it up in disgust. He rose from his seat 
and attempted to arrange the papers that lay in heaps about the 
place where he wrote, but his fingers trembled oddly, and he felt 
alternately hot and cold. He opened a book and tried to read, 
but the effort to concentrate his attention was maddening. He 
felt as though he must be stifled in the little room that had 
always seemed a haven of rest before, and yet he did not know 
where to go. He threw open the window, and stood looking at 
the rows of windows just visible above the brick wall at the back 
of the road. The shadows were deepening below, and the sky 
above was already stained with the glow of evening. The prospect 
was not beautiful, but the cool air that fanned his face was 
pleasant to his senses, and he remained standing a long time—so 
long, indeed, that the stars began to shine overhead before he 
drew back and returned to his seat. Far down in his sensitive 
character there was a passionate love of all that is beautiful in the 
outer world. He hid it from everyone, for some reason which he 
could not explain, but he occasionally let it show itself in his 
writings, and the passages in which he had written of nature as it 
affected him had not failed to be noticed for their peculiar grace 
and tenderness of execution. Since he had begun to write books 
all nature had become associated with Constance. He had often 
wondered what the connecting link could be, but had found no 
answer to the question. A star in the evening sky, a ray of 
moonlight upon rippling water, the glow of the sunset over 
drifted snow, the winnowed light of summer’s afternoon beneath 
old trees, the scent of roses wet with dew, the sweet smell of 
country lanes when a shower had passed by—all these things 
acted like a charm upon him to raise the vision of Constance 
before his eyes. To-night he could not bear to look at the 
bright planet that was shining in that strip of exquisitely soft 
sky above the hard brick buildings. 
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That evening he sat with his father, a rather rate occurrence 
since he had gone so much into the world. The old gentleman 
had looked often at him during their meal but had said nothing 
about the careworn look of exhaustion that he saw in his son’s 
face. It was nearly ten o’clock when Jonah Wood laid down his 
book by his side and raised his eyes. George had been trying to 
read also, and during the last half-hour he had almost succeeded. 

‘What is the matter with you, George?’ asked his father. 

George let his book fall upon his knee and stared at the lamp 
for a few seconds. He did not want sympathy from his father 
nor from anyone else, but as he supposed that he would be unable 
to conceal his nervousness and ill temper for a long time to come, 
and as his father was the person who would suffer the conse- 
quences of both, he thought it better to speak out. 

‘Ido not think there is anything the matter with my bodily 
condition,’ he answered at last. ‘Iam afraid I am bad company, 
and shall be for a few days. This afternoon Miss Fearing refused 
to marry me. I lovedher. That is what is the matter, father.’ 

Jonah Wood uncrossed his legs and crossed them again in the 
opposite way rather suddenly, which was his especial manner 
when he was very much surprised. Mechanically, he took up his 
book again, and held it before his eyes. Then his answer came at 
last in a rather indistinct voice : 

‘I am sorry to hear that, George. I had thought she was a 
nice girl. But you are well out of it. I never did think much of 
women, anyhow, except your dear mother.’ 

So far as words went, that was all the consolation George got 
from his father; but he knew better than to suppose that the old 
gentleman would waste language in condolence, whatever he 
might feel. That he felt something, and that strongly, was 
quite evident from the fact that although he conscientiously held 
his book before his eyes during the half-hour that followed, he 
never once turned over the page. 

George rested little that night, and when at last he was sound 
asleep in the broad daylight, he was awakened by a knock at the 
door and a voice calling him. On looking out a note was handed 
to him, addressed in Totty Trimm’s brisk, slanting, ladylike writ- 
ing. He was told that an answer was expected and that the 
messenger was waiting. 


‘Dear George,’ Totty wrote, ‘I cannot tell you how amazed 
and distressed Iam. I do hope there is not a word of truth in it, 
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and that you will write me so at once. It is all over New York 
that Conny Fearing has jilted you in the most abominable way! 
Of course we all knew that you had been engaged ever so long. 
If it is true, she is a cruel, heartless, horrid girl, and she never 
deserved you. Do write, and do come and see me this afternoon. 
I shall not go out at all for fear of missing you. I am so, so 
sorry! In haste.—Your affectionate Torry.” 


George swore a great oath, then and there. He had not 
mentioned the subject to anyone but his father, so that either 
Constance or Grace must have told what had happened. 

That the story really was ‘all over New York,’ as Totty 
expressed it, he found out very soon. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


Some New Books. 


* (\H, bother your French and German at the Sign of the Ship\’ 

writes, in pencil, on a post-card, a critic who lives in Welling- 
ton Square, Chelsea. I am sorry not to be able to gratify this impul- 
sive gent, and to ‘ bother’ alien languages. But, in the midst of 
August, and in the centre of that kingdom unvexed by culture, 
the kingdom of Galloway, what new English book is a man to 
review? There are no new English books to speak of, except 
those, all uncalled for, with which the circulating library clerk fills 
up the chinks in the box, Thus one has Miss Lynch’s book on 
Mr. George Meredith, the second work on that great novelist 
which has lately appeared. The custom of writing whole tomes 
on authors yet alive, and at work, seems to lack finality, and to 
partake of the nature of the prolix. When La Princesse de Cleves 
was published, two hundred years ago, someone wrote a critical 
volume on the novel at least as long as the original work, 
Perhaps some admirer of any living novelist will next write three 
volumes on his last three-volumed novel. But it would be poor 
work reviewing this eulogium. Miss Lynch is a very enthusiastic 
lady: she flouts those base beings who are tripped up by the Leg, 
at the beginning of the Egoist, and who lose their road among 
the Crossways presided over by Diana. But she is not indis- 
criminating, though she is scornful; she knows what is right 
fairly well, and, if we are to have such long expansions on the 
work, happily far from finished, of lives yet active, Miss Lynch’s 
George Meredith ' is not a bad example of the sort. For my own 
part, ifthe method seemed legitimate, I could happily write a 
critique, as long as the original, of the first part of Mr. Stevenson’s 
Wrecker, in Scribner's Magazine. Here is the Master in his fine 
old form, as entertaining as ever, or even more so, and with every 
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promise of great adventures. The delightful impossibilities of 
Mr. Stevenson’s style are exhibited here: no man would tell his 
own story as Loudon tells his, with that noble and humorous 
deliberation. The tale showing how Loudon became imperfectly 
sober, ‘ of doubtful ebriety,’ and how, in a Paris café, ‘His muse 
was the patriotic,’ is the most exquisite fooling. The only petti- 
coat, so far, disappears in a moment, after speaking a dozen words, 
but she is already more interesting than most heroines. It is 
wretched to be obliged to taste the Wrecker only in sips, once a 


month. 
* * 


* 

Even the book which I began by intending to review is not 
finished, and still lacks its third volume. It is the Mémoires of 
Baron Marbot, a general of division under Napoleon, and later a 
peer of France.' I would assure the impatient critic who says, 
‘Oh, bother French!” that to read Marbot is worth the trouble 
of learning the language. The General’s modest and truthful 
memoirs are as good as an historical novel by Dumas, as good as 
Lever, and as amazing. One expects to find the General playing 
leap-frog over Napoleon, like Tom Burke (was it not ?), or charg- 
ing the Duke of Wellington and the whole allied army. General 
Marbot, as an aide-de-camp, was brought into contact with all 
the great people, from Napoleon himself to Masséna and Lannes. 
He saw the inner workings of many an historic battle, from Genoa 
to Waterloo, and it is a comfort that he could not understand the 
descriptions of these fights, as given by historians who were not 
present. Anyone can understand the General’s descriptions. He 
shows you how the armies were placed, he tells you what each 
intended to do, or to prevent, and he uses no military terminology. 
General Marbot was born shortly before the Revolution, in a 
chateau where the doors of the rooms had chatiéres, holes cut 
for the exits and entrances of puss. In playing at being a cat, 
when aged three, the General nearly strangled his little life in 
one of these chatitres. He had entered so conscientiously into 
his part that he could only mew for help, and thus was nearly 
disregarded and left to perish. Children have this extraordinary 
power of ‘playing at’ things till they believe in their part. 
Schopenhauer, as a little boy, was once found calling to his shoe 
to come out of a big vessel of milk, into which he had let it fall. 
The shoe would haye obeyed in a fairy tale, and the young 
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philosopher was in that stage of belief from which fairy tales 
proceeded. The young Marbot lived through the Terror in a 
girls’ school, where he was a pet. He saw enough of the Revolu- 
tion, however, to be persuaded that the mob is incapable of 
government. He was sent to a military academy, where he 
‘roughed it’ in the old way. Then, at sixteen, he became a 
hussar, and was obliged to support the credit of the corps by 
wearing long false moustaches, like the Egyptian grenadiers of 
Mehemet Ali. When Napoleon was sent for to keep order in 
Paris, Marbot’s father, also a general, left his post there, not 
loving anarchy, but not caring to break such laws as existed by 
helping to found a despotism. The Marbots went south to fight 
in Italy, and met Napoleon in Lyons, where he and his suite 
occupied the rooms General Marbot had ordered. Napoleon could 
not win over the general. On the Italian frontier young Marbot 
took part as a private in a raid and reconnaissance. The com- 
manding officer was a coward and feigned illness. Young Marbot 
led the party, and inflicted severe loss on the Austrian cavalry, 
which he caught when watering their horses. He was promoted, 
and with his father was besieged in Genoa, which Masséna was 
holding desperately to enable Napoleon to cross the Alps. In this 
awful siege three thousand Austrians were taken prisoners. Mas- 
séna would not release them on their promise not to fight again, 
for such promises had often been broken. He could not feed 
them, and they were literally starved to death. ‘Such is the 
appearance of war.’ In Genoa the elder Marbot died; the son 
became an aide of Marshal Anguereau. The history of this 
brave man, who had risen from the ranks, is in itself a brief 
incidental romance. His career as a duellist would have delighted 
Dumas ; his generosity was as remarkable as his luck, or skill, in 
amassing a fortune. Probably he had looted a good deal, and had 
something of Dugald Dalgetty, as well as of D’Artagnan, in his 
character, A brother of Marbot’s, in the same service, got him 
into trouble. There was a movement against Napoleon in the 
army of the North. Bernadotte was at its head, but Bernadotte’s 
papers were concealed, like the cup in Benjamin’s sack, among 
the baggage of Marbot’s brother. Here they were found, when 
the conspiracy failed, because one of the chiefs stopped to shave 
just at the critical moment. On that ten minutes turned all 
modern history. Bernadotte made Marbot’s brother a scapegoat, 
and, Napoleon not distinguishing among the Marbots, our hero 
narrowly escaped being involved. He did escape, however, was 
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present at Austerlitz, and has left the most brilliant account of 
that campaign. At Eylau his adventures far excel the inventions 
of romance. In Spain he saw the first rising in Madrid. He 
carried despatches to Napoleon, whom he found with the Spanish 
Royal family. A strange scene followed. Marbot was at Busaco 
and other Peninsular battles, and he describes them all in the 
minute detail only possible to a vivacious eye-witness. He does 
not try to make war odious, but he tells much of horror that is 
omitted in official histories, and much of humorous ‘below the 
dignity of history.’ Tales of spies, successful or unsuccessful, of 
captures, of bands from all armies which united to plunder on 
their own account, anecdotes of the jealous quarrels of generals, 
abound in every chapter. You learn much history without 
thinking of it, and gain infinite experience in the course of being 
amused, General Marbot seems to have been a Frenchman of 
the best sort—gay, courageous, humane, and lucky, with the luck 
which sometimes befriends the brave. It is a delight to turn to 
his manly and adventurous pages, from a book like the new Life 
of Mrs. Carlyle, with all the sad repeated tale of bugs, crowing 
cocks, groundless frantic jealousies, howls of woe over the most 
trivial discomforts, shrewish bickerings, brief reconciliations, and 
all the other too-familiar sorrows of that self-tormenting house- 
hold. The moral for ladies is, ‘Don’t marry literary men.’ The 
marriages of authors have been wretched, out of all proportion to 
the common lot. The reason is not only that authors are vain, 
and irritable, and flighty, and absorbed, like artists, in their work. 
The true, or chief, cause of married misery among writers is pro- 
bably this: they do their work at home. Now, bricklayers, sol- 
diers, doctors, barristers, clerks, and most men, do their work away 
from home. Domestic troubles about servants, children, butchers, 
dressmakers, cannot be launched on them while they are occupied 
with their business. Nor do they, in turn, bring preoccupation 
with briefs, or bricks, or clients, or what not, into their domestic 
circle. But Mrs, Literary Man is apt to rush in upon the solitude 
of Genius with some ‘terrible tale from the baker’s,’ while Genius, 
when summoned to his meals, has his head full of rhymes, or of 
the persons in his novel, or, to take Mr. Carlyle’s case, of Frederick 
the Great or Oliver Cromwell. His mind is absent when he should 
be lending the pleased ear to feminine prattle, and, later, when 
examined therein, he is miserably plucked. He is convicted of 
not having attended to what was said—a crime of insult. I dare- 
say Mrs. Carlyle often found Mr. Carlyle an unconcerned and 
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impatient hearer of her witty conversation, whereas he did listen, 
when away from home in a country house, to Lady Ashburton, 
Hence these tears of Mrs. Carlyle’s, and the confidences which she 
inflicted on Mazzini and others, The unlucky pair, as Mrs, Carlyle 
said, had thinner skins than other people, and were profusely pro- 
fane, to begin with. But if Mr. Carlyle had been wise enough to 
keep his books and papers in a remote studio, and to walk thither 
every morning, he and his wife would have given less handle to 
the ‘gossip and the biographer. Young ladies about to marry 
literary men, young men engaged to literary ladies, should ponder 
on these things, and arrange to do their work away from home, 
unless they have much better tempers and digestions than the 
Carlyles enjoyed. ‘ Home industries’ may be salutary when they 
are mechanical, but not when they are mental, especially if the 
labourer has the irritability of some, luckily not of all, geniuses. 


* * 
-_ 


Talking of new books, at a time when new books are scarce, 
may one not ask whether Mr. Marion Crawford’s novel, The Witch 
of Prague,' is not a little too improbable, ‘ too steep’ as the say- 
ing is? Ihave heard before of a young lady, accomplished in 
magic, who loved a gentleman named ‘The Wanderer,’ while he 
cared for somebody else. And the former young lady, like Mr. 
Crawford’s, persuaded ‘The Wanderer’ that she herself was the 
object of his affections. But whereas wicked heroine No. 1 was 
aided by the Serpent himself, Mr. Crawford’s dame manages the 
trick by common hypnotism. Ifthese doings were ‘ steep’ in the 
ages of myth, when rods became snakes, how very precipitous they 
seem ‘in the present or Christian Hera,’ as Jeames calls it. Mr. 
Crawford is the most astonishingly varied and versatile of modern 
novelists: he certainly never repeats himself. But hypnotism is 
ill to meddle with, and to touch the supernatural, or extra-natural, 
is like taking to dram-drinking, unless an author be very care- 
ful. The fair Witch of Prague is given to working over many 
miracles, over easily, and all this in times and places with which 
we are familiar. Miracles are most easily credited, if credited at 
all, when they are said to have occurred not later than the period 
of the Plantagenets 


* * 
* 


Though ballades be greatly out of fashion, if ever they were 
in fashion, here follows a ballade, by Mr. Murray, of winter in St. 
» Macmillan. 
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Andrews, of the season which suits the grey town best. Where is 
Queen Mary’s Thorn—little asked for by golfers, or summer visitors, 
even when the leaves are on it? Is it in the garden of the house 
occupied by Mary Stuart long ago, or in that of the Divinity 
Hall ? 

BALLADE OF WINTER. 


The City once again doth wear 
Her wonted dress of Winter’s bride ; 
Her mantle woven of misty air, 
With saffron sunlight faintly dyed. 
She sits above the seething tide, 
Of all her summer robes forlorn, 
And dead is all her summer pride— 
The leaves are off Queen Mary’s Thorn ! 


All round the landscape stretches bare, 
The bleak fields lying far and wide 
Monotonous, with here and there 
A lone tree on a lone hill side. 
No more the land is glorified 
With golden gleams of ripening corn ; 
Scarce is a cheerful hue descried— 
The leaves are off Queen Mary’s Thorn! 


For me I do not greatly care 
Though leaves be dead and mists abide, 
To me the place is thrice as fair 
In winter as in summer-tide ; 
With kindlier memories allied 
Of pleasure past and pain o’erworn, 
What care I though the earth may hide 
The leaves from off Queen Mary’s Thorn ? 


ENvVoy. 


Thus I unto my friend replied 
When on a chill late autumn morn 
He pointed to the tree and cried— 


‘The leaves are off Queen Mary’s Thorn !’ 
R. F. MURRAY. 


* * 
* 


The parental instincts of birds may carry them too far for 
common courtesy. Swallows have built their nest in the eaves of 
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a porch here, but is that a good reason why the swallows should 
bully and intimidate the dwellers in the house? If a dog or cat 
lies down outside, the parent swallows swoop at him with a shriek, 
and they are just as discouraging to human beings. They fly past 
your ear so close as almost to brush it, uttering their angry note, 
and, in fact, ‘ picketing’ you. Probably a good fielder could catch 
them in one hand as they pass: an Australian cricketer is said 
to have performed a similar feat. But, if one is too slow for this 
performance, it is vexatious to be buffeted by angry swallows. 


* * 
* 


An American correspondent, @ propos of a chance remark on 
Mr. Home, the medium, gives a curious and interesting account 
of that singular man. He seems to have had an innocent but 
excessive vanity, and was so sceptical as to disbelieve in and dis- 
like other mediums, including the famous Madame Blavatsky. 
‘Mediums whom I have Met, by a Medium,’ would be a valuable 
work. If we set a medium to catch a medium, as unsuccessful 
novelists review their happier rivals, we might learn a great deal 
about the Black Art. Mr. Home’s egotism was so frank, that he 
seems never to have understood why Mr. Browning disliked him, 
and I fancy that he never succeeded in reading the poem on Mr. 
Sludge, which, indeed, is somewhat long. In worldly matters 
Mr. Home appears to have had the childlike carelessness of Mr. 
Harold Skimpole, and, indeed, to have been a very agreeable 
person, if taken up, as Epictetus advises, by the right handle. 
He seems not to have advanced any theory about his enigmatic 
‘ gifts,’ which were not, at best, as remarkable as those enjoyed 
by Mr. Crawford’s Witch of Prague. 


* * 
aa 


Nobody helps a lame dog over a stile better than the poet, 
whose verse comes in to fill a place where copy is scarce, owing 
to fine weather and other distractions. The lame dogs of the 
following effusion are therefore welcome to a dog who, if not 
lame, is uncommonly lazy. 


A LESSON OF LIFE. 


A long day’s journey there lay before ; 
I crossed the meadow at breaking morn ; 
I saw the road wind by hill and moor— 
Beyond the hills was my distant bourne. 

















_AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


I thought of the greeting I should win— 
What was it moaned at my feet, meanwhile ? 
A poor old terrier, lame and thin: 
I stooped, and helped him over the stile. 


Then would have crossed ; but a dreary yelp 
Arrested me, and I turned, to view 

A limping poodle whose need of help 
Was manifest : and I helped him too, 


Of every nation and tribe are they, 

And each has a fresh resistless wile ; 
Each says in his own peculiar way : 

‘* Just help a lame dog over the stile !’ 


They’re greyhound, Skye, Pomeranian ; 
They limp along in an endless file ; 

They’re smooth or curly, they’re black and tan, 
They all are lame and would cross the stile. 


The shadows deepen o’er hill and glen, 
Dim is my pathway of many a mile— 
Yet will I renew my journey when 
The last lame dog is over the stile. 


MAY KENDALL. 


A. LANG, 





The ‘ Donna.’ 
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